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R. COOLIDGE’S “choice” not to be a can- 
M didate next year by no means decided the 
debate over what constitutes a third term. 
Had he amplified his statement with a declaration 
that he believes no President should retain office for 
more than eight years he would have clarified a tradi- 
tion which is altogether too indefinite. Every time a 
Vice President succeeds to office and is later elected, 
the argument over interpretation of the third-term 
precedent is certain to be renewed. There seems to 
be only one way for the country to settle the debate 
once and for all — and at the same time to erect a 
definite prohibition to overlong tenure of office for 
Presidents. That is by Constitutional amendment 
limiting Chief Executives to one term of six years. 
We are not among those reformers who believe 
that the single term would correct all the political 
ills to which a democracy is heir, but we are quite 
sure that it would have a wholesome effect on many 
of them. At the present moment, with President 
Coolidge out of the picture, and therefore no candi- 
date seeking reélection to be considered, the problem 
may be examined with perfect dispassion. Strangely 
enough, one of the most searching arguments against 
the eligibility of American Presidents for reélection 


was written in 1840 by a Frenchman — Alexis de 
_ Tocqueville. His remarks on the subject, quoted 
below, might have been made in 1927. 


Intrigue and corruption are the natural defects 
of elective government; but when the head of the 
state can be reélected these evils rise to a great 
height, and compromise the very existence of the 
country. When a simple candidate seeks to rise by © 
intrigue, his manceuvres must necessarily be limited » 
to a narrow sphere; but when the chief magistrate 
enters the lists, he borrows the strength of the 
Government for his own purposes . . . 

It is impossible to consider the ordinary course 
of affairs in the United States without perceiving 
that the desire of being reélected is the chief aim of 
the President; that his whole Administration, and 
even his most indifferent measures, tend to this 
object; and that, as the crisis approaches, his per- 
sonal interest takes the place of his interest in the 
public good .. . 

The greatest proof of the ability of the American 
legislators is that... they conceived that a 
certain authority above the body of the people was’ 
necessary, which should enjoy a degree of inde-— 
pendence, without, however, being entirely beyond : 
the popular control... . . To this end. . . they: 
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granted extensive prerogatives to the President, and 
they armed him with the veto to resist the en- 
croachments of the legislature. 

But by introducing the principle of reélection 
they partly destroyed their work; and they rendered 
the President but little inclined to exert the great 
power they had vested in his hands. If ineligible a 
second time, the President would be far from inde- 
pendent of the people, for his responsibility would 
not be lessened; but the favor of the people would not 
be so necessary to him as to induce him to court it 
by humoring its desires. Eligible for reélection, the 
President of the United States becomes an easy 
tool in the hands of the majority. He adopts its 
likings and its animosities, he hastens to anticipate 
its wishes, he forestalls its complaints, he yields to 
its idlest cravings, and instead of guiding it, as the 
legislature intended that he should do, he is ever 
ready to follow its bidding. Thus, in order. not to 
deprive the state of the talents of an individual, 
those talents have been rendered almost useless; 
and to reserve an expedient for extraordinary perils, 
the country has been exposed to daily danger. 


M. de Tocqueville put the case somewhat stronger 
than we should care to. The deep responsibilities 
of an American President are in themselves guards 
against political immorality. At the same time, the 
machinery which works the will of the Chief Execu- 
tive is country-wide. Although the President himself 
may be the embodiment of honor, the same cannot 
always be said of his advisers and lieutenants. To 
this fact the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil trans- 
actions under President Harding bear testimony. 

The chief argument against the single term is that 
it might deprive the country of the continued serv- 
ices of a great executive in time of national stress. 
This contention is more imaginary than real. No 
President since Lincoln has been faced with more 
grave problems than those which confronted Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1916, yet — and we say it with all 
respect to the memory of Mr. Wilson — the country 
would have suffered no great calamity if Mr. Hughes 
had been elected. There are always several men in 
the country fitted for the Presidency. 


Discouragement of a Major Dragon 


nee week we thought the Chinese muddle had 
been entirely settled when we published a 
clarifying editorial which must have appealed to our 
more discerning readers as the final word upon a 
mystifying situation. Since then, however, another 
important move has altered matters: Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, head of the Nanking Government, has 
retired to private life and the home of his ancestors, 
leaving the heady young Nationalists to shift for 
themselves. One gains the impression from his vale- 
dictory that he is pretty well discouraged with the 
way things are going, a sentiment to which we 
heartily subscribe. In fact, the only conclusion which 


may be drawn from China is that no conclusion is 
possible until some one man rises, strong enough in 
himself to eliminate petty factionalism and unite 
or destroy the fighting, selfish militarists who now 
prevent progress. 


Second Thoughts on the Death Penalty 


N all the excited discussions of such causes 

célebres as the Sacco-Vanzetti and the Gray- 
Snyder cases, most of the support for one or the 
other argument is based on the disputants’ reaction 
to the idea of capital punishment. Those moral 
petunias who admit that the criminals in question 
are guilty of murder in the first degree, but who 
plead for their pardon or the commutation of their 
sentences because somehow they feel uncomfortable 
about it, are simply unwilling to face the brutal 
fact of the death penalty as applied to someone 
who is not John Doe or Richard Roe. The death 
penalty is unpopular, and indeed the juries and the 
judges who sentence a fellow human being to its 
ultimate, mysterious pains assume a heavy and 
grievous responsibility. More and more juries are 
unwilling to shoulder such a responsibility and 
gladly seek any loophole by which to escape their 
legal duty. Murderers aplenty and murderesses 
almost without exception are shuffled by hook or 
by crook away from the shadow of the gallows or 
the electric chair. Except in excitement or hot blood 
the modern, tender-minded citizen is extremely 
loath to inflict the full penalty of the law and to 
condemn a fellow pilgrim, however unfortunate, 
vicious, or perverted, to irrevocable doom. 

In this number of THe INDEPENDENT the case 
for capital punishment is strongly presented by 
Mr. William Norwood Brigance. He argues that 
the death penalty is an effective deterrent against 
capital crimes. Granting that this is true, we are 
still doubtful that juries will continue to inflict 
it. We believe that the reluctance of individual 
jurors to sentence killers to death is part of a mount- 
ing wave of humanitarianism, sentimentality, if 
you like, which is in effect a rebellion against 
legal logic and practical social sanitation. We 
believe that this reluctance will grow rather than 
decrease, and that the next generation will be 
forced to treat the criminal problem without the 
short and simple solvent of the death penalty. 
What the result of this humanity will be no one can 
say. Mr. Brigance fears its potentialities, but one 
factor may relieve the situation. The criminal 
himself may then be educated along with the rest 
of the public to regard life imprisonment as a doom 
quite as dreadful as the death penalty now seems 
to the brutalized philosophers of Murderer’s Row. 
After a certain point, as the war showed, death 
becomes an unimportant incident. Its very univer- 
sality, its inevitableness, makes it seem trivial and 
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almost absurd. Neurotic, amateur criminals may 
be deterred by its imagined horrors, but the first- 
class, hard-boiled criminal and killer treats his 
chances of the chair with a laugh of contempt. The 
man who elects to “live dangerously” whether in 
a campaign against society or for it has discounted 
an early and abrupt death as part of the game. He 
will not be deterred by its imminence; he will 
simply try to avert and avoid it for as long as 
possible. We are not quite convinced by Mr. 
Brigance’s arguments for the death penalty as a 
deterrent, and we are surer every day that no 
matter how effective this penalty may be, society 
will be less and less willing to employ it. Already 
to millions of our citizens the death penalty is one 
with trial by battle and the Right of the Seigneur, 
an outworn formula, the heritage of a crueler day. 


: - New Orleans Surrenders _ 
pain in singing a requiem for the New Orleans 


that was. The old French city, long a stronghold . 


of the fast-dying American. individualist, has 
capitulated to the boosters, flown the white flag to 
the crusaders, and is rapidly becoming standardized. 
Sadly we read the obituary set forth in a mournful 
dispatch to the New York Times. The law against 
lotteries is being.enforced. Reformers are dealing 
knockout punches to the Sport of Kings and the 
dog tracks. Unexcelled restaurants, famous in song 
and story, — Kolb’s, La Louisianne, Arnaud’s, 
Broussard’s, Antoine’s,— are giving way before 
cafeterias and sandwich shops. Northern realtors 
are gradually eliminating the quaint atmosphere 
of lovely old districts with new, modern structures 
of steel and stone. New Orleans, so the correspond- 
ent writes, is “going to bed early.” 

This is discouraging. The four unique American 
cities now threaten to become but two. New York 
is everything — individual because of universal 
appeal, by virtue of bigness. Boston is different 
because — well, because it is Boston, as someone 
once remarked, a state of mind. San Francisco was 
once a bluff, generous, genial, wicked town, pulsing 
with the vigor of gold-rush days. But its character 
burned out with “the fire.” 

New Orleans, shrugging dainty shoulders at 
all attempts to make her be good, — laughing, 
dining, wining, singing, sometimes riotous, always 
naughty, — seemed immune from standardization. 
Now, alas! she promises to become just another 
American city. 


Postwar Industry — Second Act 


UROPE is girding itself for commercial war 
against American industry. Domestic and inter- 
national combinations, unrestrained by law, have 


been perfected in almost every basic European 


industry. And in steel, at least, the competition has 
given American interests ground for apprehension. 
Two years ago when. the European steel cartel 
was formed United States fabricators began looking 
to their markets. At one time the Treasury Depart- 
ment seriously contemplated a complete embargo 
on foreign steel. This drastic action was forestalled 
by more thorough investigation, but much lively 
diplomatic correspondence was loosed over it. Now 
come seven American manufacturers of steel and 
steel products with a formal complaint to the Bureau 
of Customs that German steel is being dumped on 
the American market in defiance of our antidump- 
ing laws. The complainants ask that the law be en- 
forced and that the tariff on steel be increased. 

Whether or not these contentions which the 
Bureau is now studying are wholly substantiated, 
the very fact that the complaint has been lodged 
indicates that steel groups on this side of the Atlantic 
regard the European combination as a powerful 
competitor — not only in the United States, but 
in other markets. It is well known that Europeans 
have snatched several fat steel contracts in South 
America from American bidders. Even in this coun- 
try a number of large cities have purchased Belgian 
and German structural steel for the simple reason 
that the Europeans actually undersold bidders on 
this side of the Atlantic, Since that time American 
steel men have been delivering patriotic exhortions; 
but where round dollars are concerned, hard-headed 
business men are not apt to remain patriotic forever. 
Hence, the demand for enforcement of antidumping 
laws and a higher tariff on steel. 

The situation which confronts American fabri- 
cators is complicated by the fact that members of 
the farm bloc in Congress declare they will insist 
on a reduction in steel-tariff schedules at the next 
session. This move is probably designed as strategic 
action to force farm-relief legislation. At the same 
time it does not contribute to the peace of mind of 
steel men challenged in their own domain. 

Signs of international competition are also visible 
in other basic industries. British and German chemi- 
cal groups recently formed two huge mergers and 
plans are now rumored which would fuse the two 
into one. At the very least, it is said, a trade agree- 
ment will be reached dividing world markets and 
joining forces in competition with Americans. The 
thirty-year fight for oil supremacy is raging with new 
vigor. The latest development in this sharp com- 
mercial combat between the Royal Dutch-Shell 
interests of Europe and the Standard Oil group here 
is the entrance of a Royal Dutch subsidiary into 
Ohio as a large-scale producer and refiner. 

The period of postwar deflation seems to be near- 
ing a drop of the curtain. The next act in the inter- 
national economic drama probably will reveal :a 
number of industrial giants struggling for world 
business. If so, Governments must play their parts. 
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The outstanding activities of the Harding and Cool- 
idge Administrations were concerned with postwar 
readjustments and deflation. One of the chief prob- 
lems of American business and of the next few 
Administrations will be to meet the vast trade ex- 
pansion now under way in Europe. 


Assisting Arrest 


| oie us suppose that you are an innocent motorist 
conservatively driving your high-powered Ford 
down the public highway. In your pocket you have 
your driver’s license and the registration of your 
vehicle. Your mind is innocent 
of any preoccupation except the 
wish to get home in time for 
supper and the ever-present 
question as to your ability to 
support a wife and five small 
children on your income of 
thirty dollars a week. You are, 
in fact, John Citizen, the good, 
the worthy, if occasionally the 
forgotten, man. 

There is a flurry in the traffic ahead of you. 
Suddenly, to your intense dismay, a large red-faced 
policeman leaps on your running board, a naked 
pistol in his hand. Waving his weapon toward a 
green Buick rapidly disappearing in the distance 
he orders you to “drive like —— after that —— 
car.” Being a good citizen and eager to obey and 
uphold the law, you drive just as fast as you can 
after the offending vehicle. The escaping lawbreaker, 
annoyed by your pursuit, turns in his seat, fires one 
snapshot at you from his automatic, the bullet 
strikes you in the heart, and you commit the Irish- 
ism of waking up dead. There you are, simply a 
dead citizen, not a special constable, not a member 
of a posse comitatus, not a deputy sheriff, just an 
anonymous, informal, casual corpse, who happened 
to be alive and conveniently at hand when a police- 
man needed help. 

Somewhat similar was the case of Samuel Golden, 
killed on August 14 in New York City, when the 
police commandeered him and his car to pursue 
another automobile which they thought had been 
stolen. It is true that Mr. Golden had only a wife 
and a small daughter and a grandmother wholly 
dependent on him, but his case is complicated by 
the fact that he was not even a citizen of New York 
State, being a resident and taxpayer in New 
Jersey. His family, apparently, have no recourse 
of any kind except as the city or State of New York 
sees fit to grant it as an act of grace. 

The question naturally arises as to whether it 
were better to accept or decline the invitation of a 
casual policeman to risk your life in the pursuit of 
an alleged criminal. It seems that in some States 
a refusal of help would render one liable to penalties 








for “aiding and abetting the escape of a law 
violator.” Certainly the police have generally the 
right to call on any citizen for aid in case a criminal 
is “resisting arrest.” But there is, as far as we know, 
no general rule which delegates to municipal 
police the power to draft any passer-by into a 
“‘hue-and-cry” pursuit of alleged malefactors. 

We hope that Mr. Golden’s family will be 
generously dealt with by the New York authorities. 
No money gift can compensate for the loss of a 
husband and father, but at least such a gift can 
save, or help to save, the self-respect and the face 
of the State. And we-hope, too, that lawyers and 
legislators will give this case their attention and 
devise some rule for similar cases which will suit 
the conditions of modern life. 


Delights of a Castaway 


HEN Daniel Defoe Caused Robinson Crusoe 
to be shipwrecked on a lonely Pacific Island 
generally supposed to be Juan Fernandez, where 
Alexander Selkirk passed four solitary years, the 
worthy Crusoe opened a set of books with Fate and 
tried to determine whether he was fortunate or 
unfortunate by a series of debit and credit entries. 
On the whole, the fortunate column totted up the 
higher total of the two, and Mr. Crusoe devoutly 
thanked God for being alive although alone. 
Now, according to Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt of the 
Smithsonian Institute, Mr. Crusoe should have 
counted himself an extremely lucky man to have 


- floated ashore in such an earthly paradise. There, 


it seems, all manner of fruits abound, and other 
foods were to be had for the asking, including a 
particularly tasty variety of spineless lobster. In 
fact, the two hundred and eighty-seven present-day 
inhabitants of Juan Fernandez make their cash 
money in the lobster business, shipping their crop 
of crustaceans to Buenos Aires “where they com- 
mand a very high price.” It is true that these 
islanders are isolated and that they have no doctor 
to care for them and send them bills, but when one 
of them falls sick they wireless his symptoms to 
Valparaiso, whence learned medicoes radio back 
prescriptions and treatment. 

But think how fortunate was Mr. Crusoe! He 
had no radio to tell him bedside stories, he was 
forced to hear no jazz, no speeches by prominent 
Rotarians, no contralto solos, no short one-act plays. 
He was troubled by no traffic jams, high taxes, 
Fundamentalists, or prohibition agents. He never 
had to worry about what he would have to do to 
observe Become-a-Friend-to-Girls-Week. He could 
sit around all day eating fruit and spineless lobsters, 
perfectly confident that he was not obliged to read a 
tabloid. On the whole, one reaches the inevitable 
conclusion that Robinson Crusoe—like Rip Van 
Winkle — “was a lucky man.” 
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Trials of the Air Lords 


E Federal Radio Commission, baby among 
Government agencies, is fast learning the 
meaning of political pressure. It was to curb 
free and unrestrained roving among the ether lanes 
by the fast-growing army of the microphone that 
Congress created this control body; now some of the 
members of that same Congress are doing their ut- 
most to destroy the Commission’s impartial juris- 
diction by trying to salt away unwarranted privileges 
for broadcasting friends. Powerful constitutents 
are these owners of broadcasting stations; Senators 
and Congressmen, it seems, can’t help casting long 
looks toward the range their campaign speeches 
will have if only favorable wave lengths and good 
power output can be wheedled out of the Radio 
Commission for the proper stations. 

The sword of Damocles hangs over the heads of 
Commissioners Caldwell and Bellows in that their 
appointments failed of confirmation in the filibuster- 
ing hours that wound up the last session. But only 
an obtuse radio observer will believe that the hand- 
ful of Senators who have plums to pick and fail to 
pick them can cut the string of public approval 
that holds the sword. The opinion of a vast army 
of listeners, still optimistic and hopeful of a happier 
winter at their dials, is not going to be ignored. 

To the credit of the Federal infant, ithas stood well 
above ingratiation and threat. There are no harder 
or more sincere workers than Caldwell and Bellows. 
The chairman, Rear Admiral William H. G. Bullard, 
U. S..N., retired, is “hard boiled” and plainly shows 
that he doesn’t give a hoot for the politicians. The 
genial Judge Sykes of Jackson, Mississippi, takes a 
judicial attitude, aloof, firm, yet always gracious. 
Judge Sykes is a Southern gentleman, former justice 
of the Supreme Court of his State. Commissioner 
Dillon, risen from a noncom in the Army Signal 
Corps to the $10,000 berth, knowing his radio well, 
is unhappily out of the present picture, seriously ill 
at his home in San Francisco. All in all, the Com- 
mission bears a distinctly Hoover complexion, 
and a fortunate balance almost unique in a Coolidge 
creation. It is, therefore, particularly well fitted 
to withstand the pressure which is being applied by 
politicians to hamper the immense task it faces in 
crowding 6g0-odd stations on just ninety wave 
lengths available for program broadcasting. 

Nevertheless, the pressure is strong. For example, 
a “mysterious Mr. Mellon” —not Andrew J., 
it was made plain, for the Secretary is in Europe — 
was mentioned at a recent hearing concerning a 
certain Pittsburgh station. His influence was indi- 
cated behind a move to preémpt for that station all 
of the time on a particular wave length, crowding 
off another station owned by a rival electrical firm. 
Admiral Bullard was rightly irritated by this 


bland interference; he was downright annoyed 
when ex-Congressman Frank Scott, who as lame- 
duck member of the Congressional conference com- 
mittee helped write the radio bill which created the 
commission, strove to high-power that body with a 
sheaf of indorsement letters urging the full-time 
proposal. One of Mr. Scott’s letters was from Sena- 
tor David A. Reed, and plainly that was little to the 
admiral’s liking. What was the stations’ intrinsic 
worth? He didn’t care what influential men 
had to say about what they wanted. What kind of 
programs did the respective stations offer? 

The Pittsburgh outfit, smugly confident that its 
political big stick would follow through, saw no 
reason why its neighbor should not go to another 
wave, or quit altogether. Undoubtedly to its sur- 
prise, however, the Commission indulged in some 
finger snapping at its big stick. As part of the recent 
reallocations of wave lengths, the order went out 
to divide time between the two stations. As a result, 
the radio audience which depends upon Pittsburgh 
for its programs may expect variety and a cessation 
of last winter’s babel of sound. 

It was Senator Robinson of Indiana who sent his 
bright young secretary to another hearing the same 
week to admit candidly that he knew nothing about 
radio and less about the station considered, but that 
“our office thought I might appear as a witness to 
use what little influence our office had with you 
gentlemen of the Commission to see that Mr. John- 
son got his station.” The hearing was on an applica- 
tion of a Gary dance-hall owner for a license to 
broadcast from his new station, despite the Com- 
mission’s avowed policy not to license new stations 
on account of the congestion already existing. 
“Training local Gary talent” was the object of the 
station, deposed Mr. Johnson, and the young secre- 
tary observed with a fine show of local pride, “We 
in Indiana don’t want to have to dance to the tune 
of Chicago.” 

Radio experts are watching every move of the 
Commission, and it is probably no assumption to 
say the public is at least eagerly hoping that better 
reception and less interference will result from its 
decisions. Granted the law has its defects in relation 
to censorship and other details, it does provide a 
means for cleaning up an annoying mess. And a 
study of the Commission’s decisions does not reveal 
it playing into anyone’s hands — not yet. Proceed- 


ing slowly, warily, it has a chance to do a good job 


and so far is doing it. But its position is hardly 
enviable, considering the immensity of the problem 
it is tackling, despite the ample security provided in 
the latitudinous clauses of the Radio Act of 1927. 
Soon 435 meddlesome Congressmen and 96 more 
meddlesome Senators will be in Washington for 
concerted plays of influence. Will the Commission 


bear up through the babbling that is bound to ensue 


this autumn? 
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Where Do We Go from GenevaPr 
Admiral Mahan’s Chickens Come Home to Roost 


By John Carter 


that our Government did not succeed in 
convincing Great Britain and Japan to limit their 


HE Geneva conference has been enormously 
beneficial to this country. It is perfectly true 


sea power. They were determined — and very prop- 
erly so — to yield no material portion of their uni- 
versal strength at sea. They were determined to 
build the type and number of vessels they needed, 


naval strengths along 
American lines. But it 
is also true that Great 
Britain did not succeed 
in persuading our ne- 
gotiators to abandon 
American interests for 
the sake of returning 
to Washington with an 
agreement. For the first 
‘time, the United States 








Back in the ’nineties appeared the first of Rear Admiral 
Alfred Thayer Mahan’s important studies of sea power 
in its relation to the supremacy of nations. Every coun- 
try except his own read and profited thereby. But, 
thinks Mr. Carter of the New York Times, the Geneva 
conference has taught the United States the value of 
his emphasis upon a continuous naval program. Mr. 
Carter presents the viewpoint of the judicial realist upon 
the conference and its effect on the future naval policy 

of the United States 


and were building them. 
They were keenly aware 
of their naval needs, 
which they rightly char- 
acterized as “absolute.” 
Great Britain must pre- 
serve naval power or 
face the economic and 
political disruption of 
her Empire. 

The British proposals 





emerged, in every in- 





has emerged from an 





‘international conference 

with its rights intact and its principles unimpaired. 
This marks so distinct an advance in our diplomacy 
that it alone is cause for congratulation, as are the 
sanity and good temper with which the American 
public regarded the negotiations. It should be a 
matter of pride that public opinion in the United 
States has learned to think coolly and responsibly 
about our international relations. 

The real advantage to America, however, is in the 
cheap education which the American people have 
received in the nature and meaning of sea power, 
profound and salutary enlightenment upon truths 
enunciated forty years ago by Admiral Mahan. 
We have learned, for example, of the unity of the 
sea. We have been brought to realize that the 
great business of the sea is commerce, that sea 
power is not for the defense of coasts or for trans- 
oceanic military operations, primarily, but for the 
control of the world’s commerce and for the protec- 
tion of one’s own coastwise and oceanic trade. 
Moreover, the discussions made us realize that sea 
power is a unit. We have discovered that warships 
cannot be separated from naval bases, fueling sta- 
tions, armed or convertible merchant vessels. 
Finally, we have learned that sea power is world 
power. These lessons, taught long ago by Mahan, 
have molded the naval policies of every European 
nation; thanks to the Geneva conference, they have 
been taken to heart in the United States and 
presage the emergence of a settled American naval 
policy which is based neither on parity with Great 
Britain nor on domestic economy, but on our 
national necessities. 

Throughout the conference the British delegates 
showed a stubborn realization of the basic facts of 


stance, as envisaged by 
an eye single to British naval supremacy. The 
original British motion to reduce the size of capital 
ships, if literally adopted, would have made the 
British supreme in this naval weapon. The argu- 
ments for light cruisers and six-inch guns could not 
be separated from the fact that British naval bases 
encircle the globe and that the British merchant 
marine includes 880,000 tons of fast vessels capable 
of mounting the smaller type of weapon and of being 
used, as in the World War, for naval auxiliaries. The 
United States has only 180,000 tons of such fast 
merchant ships. Even Viscount Cecil’s last-minute 
effort to secure an agreement on submarines and 
destroyers dealt with types in which the United - 
States was superior to Britain and which it had of- 
fered to reduce asa quid pro quo for cruiser limitation. 


T the conference the American réle was less open 

to the charge of pure nationalism. It aimed at 

a reduction of all auxiliary naval arms, within a 
global tonnage, which would permit each power to 
build the types best suited to its needs. At the 
same time it sought to secure this limitation on the 
basis of parity with the British navy and 5-3 supe- 
riority over that of Japan. It was able to point out, 
with telling effect, that America had sacrificed naval 
supremacy at Washington to secure a pacific settle- 
ment of outstanding political questions, and that 
British diplomacy had then conceded the principle 
of absolute naval parity between the two countries. 
It was able, further, to indicate that its need for the 
larger cruisers was in part forced by the combined 
Japanese-British move to forbid fortification of our 
bases at Guam and Manila. Sinée Washington, 
every other navy had been building feverishly; this 
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country had refused to be drawn into a naval race; 
the conference was represented as an effort to elim- 
inate such insensate naval competition as had char- 
acterized the period of 1900-1914. Every American 
proposal was based, therefore, on the two arguments 
of parity and economy, and we steadfastly refused 
assent to any agreement which would not consider 
these irreducible points. 

The irreconcilable conflict between the British 
and the Americans on the cruiser issue wrecked the 
conference. The British, long schooled in sea power, 
desire cruisers which can control the commerce of 
the sea. With bases strung out at 1,000-mile inter- 
vals, they need about seventy light cruisers. And 
since so many are necessary — it is cheaper for 
British purposes to have 7,500-ton ships. 


HE Americans require 10,000-ton vessels for 

precisely the same functions. The distances our 
vessels must travel on the Pacific preclude the 
smaller type. Our 7,500 tonners are all right as 
fleet scouts or in the Caribbean, but for Pacific 
patrol duty a larger cruising radius is necessary. 
Tactically, moreover, these 10,000-ton ships are 
required to serve the same functions for which 
the battle cruiser was originally designed. Accord- 
ingly, for a fleet action eight-inch guns are better 
than six-inch, especially in order to secure decisive 
superiority over armed merchantmen. That is the 
American position. However, a 10,000-ton cruiser 
with eight-inch guns can whip the tar out of a num- 
ber of 7,500-ton cruisers with six-inch guns, so the 
British are driven to take the position that if we 
build more of the large type they will have to follow 
suit in order to maintain parity, thus cutting down 
the total tonnage available for lighter vessels. On 
the other hand, for us to accept parity on the British 
terms means that we must build a great many small 
cruisers of a type which will be useless to us tacti- 
cally, unable to operate efficiently in the Pacific, and 
not appreciably stronger than an armed merchant- 
man. The dilemma is insoluble. 

Entirely aside from matters of national feeling, the 
British argument is open to other criticisms..The 
first, and most obvious, is the fact that the United 
States is not building its Navy as a challenge to 
British sea power or as a weapon for use against the 
British navy. Our proposed “political clause,” per- 
mitting the denunciation of the treaty at any time 
our program was regarded as a menace, was a tangi- 
ble pledge designed to put our good faith beyond the 
realm of conjecture. The British insistence that our 
10,000-ton vessels must be matched by similar con- 
struction on their part lacks all political substance. 
For, after all, tactical parity between the two navies 
doesn’t spell naval equality between the two nations. 
We could build a navy twice as strong as that of 
Great Britain and be less of a menace to British 
maritime interests than was a German navy half the 


size of the British fleet. We are not in sti-ategic con- 
trol of any points which would render our Navy even 
remotely a menace to British sea power. 

If the British case is open to criticism, the Ameri- 
can argument is scarcely less vulnerable. In the first 
place, the issue of parity with Great Britain still 
represents an aspiration rather than a tangible naval 
policy. We have done absolutely nothing to demon- 
strate our need for sea power. At Washington we 
tossed aside a tactical naval superiority. Since Wash- 
ington we had taken no appreciable step, save the 
construction of the ten 7,500-ton Omaba class of 
cruisers, to show that we were prepared to build for 
parity. At the same time, the American Navy is 
entirely at the mercy of politics. One Congress will 
decide to build, the next to economize, the third to 
scrap, the fourth to negotiate, and the fifth to build 
again. This makes our naval policy always an un- 
certain factor in the international equation — we 
consider solely the needs of the moment, never the 
needs of the future. In view of this uncertainty, it is 
little wonder that our Geneva proposals were con- 
strued as being prompted by motives of domestic 
political expediency rather than by any clear con- 
ception of national interest. A final element of 
weakness in the American argument is our lack of a 
merchant marine engaged in transoceanic commerce. 
Without it, our entire naval policy rests on a tactical 
rather than an economic interest, and so lacks the 
urgency of the British sentiment. 

The Geneva conference has made us realize for the 
first time that we cannot continue indefinitely to 
bask in the shelter of the British fleet. No nation, 
neither Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, Russia, 
nor Albania, is going to take upon itself the burden 
of preferring American interests to its own. This is 
the greatest educative consequence of Geneva. It 
does not imply hatred or distrust for any other 
power, simply the conviction that it is dangerous 
and undignified for the United States “to crawl 
behind British guns,” as is the charge in China. 


| cemedome wrens: this conviction implies our 
adoption ofasettled policy. The first essential, the 
rounding out of our fleet into a well-balanced “fleet. 
in being,” is already under way, with the construc- 
tion of the eight 10,000-ton cruisers, the adoption of 
fleet submarines, and the approaching completion of 
our two giant plane carriers, Lexington and Saratoga. 
The second step in naval organization is still to be 
made: the elimination of political interference and 
vacillation. The so-called “political” navy yards 
located at nonstrategic points are still to be done 
away with. Our naval bases at Pearl Harbor, Pan- 
ama, and in the Caribbean are’still to be efficiently 
fortified and equipped with proper repair and fueling 
facilities. Shipyards, docking, and similar matters of 
repair, ordnance, and equipment need to be fostered, 
and must be promoted at the proper points and for 
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the proper purposes. The third and fundamental 
step to be taken is the development of our mercan- 
tile marine for the carrying of our goods abroad 
and the import of our raw materials. Railroads and 
other domestic production and transportation agen- 
cies must be encouraged to engage in transoceanic 
shipping; tariff rebates can be given to goods im- 
ported in American bottoms; foreign loans should be 
keyed to include the purchase of supplies in this 
country and their transportation in American ves- 
sels. We might even encourage American ship- 
building by a system of tonnage bounties, if a 
shipping subsidy is impractical, and charge it to 
national defense as did the British Admiralty in the 
construction of the Lusitania and the Mauretania. 
Although the education in sea power conducted by 
the summer school at Geneva was relatively cheap, 
it was not free. The failure there is bound to have 
political repercussions in every country, but es- 
pecially in the United States. On the credit side, 
however, we can set down the fact that our freedom 
of action, save for the unfortunate Washington 
Treaties, is still unimpaired. And while our imme- 
diate prestige suffers through failure, our general 
prestige is heightened by the revelation of a strong, 
reasonable American diplomacy quite capable of 
holding its own~against the Eurasians. The legend 
that no American diplomat can meet any European 
at a green baize table without being robbed of his 
coat, shirt, and pants has been dealt a fatal blow. 
It is this last fact which is the most hopeful sign of 
all. Far from encouraging a wild burst of Congres- 
sional naval expenditures at the next session, it is 
reasonable to suppose that, instead, we will inau- 
gurate a moderate, steady, and codrdinated naval 





A Life for a Life 


program adapted to the tactical and strategic re- 
quirements of our Navy and commensurate with the 
volume of our ocean trade and overseas financial 
interests. In view of the sanity and steadiness 
with which the American press supported the Presi- 
dent’s Geneva policy, it is reasonable to hope that 
Congress will abandon its “stop-go” traffic system 
of naval appropriations. Our naval delegates at 
Geneva showed such moderation and such sound 
good sense that future recommendations of the Navy 
Department are likely to set the key for naval 
policy and will prevent emotion from invading the 
sphere of naval strategy. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that we will be so foolish as to strive to attain 
actual parity with Great Britain inside a year. 


E should be content with actual inferiority 

until it is obviously to our interest and within 
our power to equal or surpass her. This is not a proc- 
ess which will be accomplished within a single Presi- 
dential term or a decade or even a generation. But 
time is on our side, and so long as we do not lose our 
heads, we have no cause for apprehension about the 
future. For after a quarter of a century of experience 
as a great power, we are learning how to become a 
world power. Germany read Mahan and tried to do 
it immediately, by means of sea power. But for the 
madness of 1914, she would have succeeded. Mahan 
has now come home to roost, and the spirit of his 
teachings will inform our future world policy and 
end the misconceptions and timidities which have 
hitherto prevented this country from reaping the full 
benefit from our superlative maritime position: that 
of a great island dominating the oceans — and 
through them the trade — of the world. 





By William Norwood Brigance 


detectives follow, and reporters scurry to 

the scene for copy. For a brief moment the 
eyes of the reading world are turned upon the dead 
victim; then for him the curtain falls. Henceforth, 
to the end of the legal drama, it is the criminal who 
holds center stage. He is caught — brought to trial. 
But in the glamour of the court room the dead 
victim is almost forgot- 


‘ MAN is murdered. The police are summoned, 


is flashed across the wires to be chronicled in the 
smallest newspaper of the smallest hamlet. His 
picture is made familiar to every school child. 
Meanwhile, in the court room is fought out anew 
the old question of whether the law shall exact life 

for life. 
This question of capital punishment is as old as 
the proverbial hills — yet as fresh as spring verdure 
upon them. It was ac- 





ten except as inanimate 
evidence. The murderer 
holds the spotlight. Upon 


him is heaped sympathy fresh point by one of the most sensational legal cases in 

our history. Mr. Brigance, a professor at Wabash Col- 

lege, brings to his discussion not only a wealth of fact, 
but a discerning analysis 


or hate, as the case may 
be. Every word he utters, 
every expression and pose 


cepted law among an- 


The question of capital punishment is as old as crime cient peo ples. It is 
itself, and a heated controversy has waxed about it for 


disputed law today. It is 


centuries. Today in the United States it has been given attacked; it is defended; 


and the masses reveal a 
sharp interest at every 
trial for murder. There 
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are those who say that capital punishment is a dis- 
grace to Twentieth Century civilization, that it is 
a hang-over of savagery, and that it ought to be 
abolished. With them I agree — I believe there is no 
answer to the argument. But, unfortunately, the 
issue is not so simple. There are complications. 
The point of view in such argument, as in the court- 
room scene, reckons only with the murderer. The 
murdered victim is forgotten. 


} see us grant that capital punishment is disgraceful 
and barbaric. We are forced also to grant 
that deliberate murder is a still greater disgrace to 
our civilization and a far more brutal hang-over of 
savagery. After all, the disgrace of capital punish- 
ment lies not so much in the execution of the 
murderer as in the fact that, even with the high 
level of our so-called civilization, we still have 
murderers among us. When opponents of capital 
punishment say that such punishment is utterly 
irrevocable, they are answered by the embarrassing 
echo that murder is likewise irrevocable. When they 
say that capital punishment is wantonly cruel, to 
them is left the delicate task of explaining whether 
it is more cruel than deliberate murder. Mr. Darrow 
has said that never has he defended a man for 
murder who wanted to have his body cooked with 
electricity. I respect Mr. Darrow’s authority; his 
acquaintance with such people is wider than mine. 
But I suggest that I have never heard of a murdered 
victim who was thought to have enjoyed his own 
murder, nor do I know of any living persons who 
would anticipate such an experience with pleasure. 
I am opposed to capital punishment, but I be- 
lieve that the most effective way to abolish this 
punishment is for criminals to stop murdering. 
As I see it, every objection to capital punishment 
upon grounds of barbarism or cruelty is checkmated 
by the same objection to deliberate murder — with 
this difference: Whereas the murdered victim is 
given no choice in the matter, the murderer has a 
free choice. If he really objects in a personal way to 
capital punishment, he can refrain from murder. 
But these, of course, are only skirmishing argu- 
ments. Positive proof either way upon them would 


not settle the controversy, for the ultimate decision 


must rest upon the answer to the vital questions, 
first, whether capital punishment reduces murder, 
and, second, whether, if abolished, any effective 
substitute could be found. ' 

If capital punishment is not a deterrent to 
murder, then why do not its opponents “point with 
pride” to results in places where the stern decree has 
been revoked? They do not so point, for in the over- 
whelming instances where peoples have tampered 
with this law they have paid the price for their 
folly. Vermont in 1911 repealed the death penalty. 


- Her murder rate jumped 400 per cent the next year, 


and her next Legislature, appalled at its handiwork, 


restored the death penalty in 1913. The murder 
wave subsided. Of the New England States, only 
Maine and Rhode Island have abolished the death 
penalty — and these States enjoy a higher murder 
rate than any of the other States of New England. 
To be exact, their murder rate according to the 
twelfth United States census was 173 per cent higher 
than that of their sister States. Iowa repealed the 
death penalty in 1872. Six years was enough. Colo- 
rado in 1897 undertook the experiment. The death 
penalty was restored in Igol. 

In recent years seven States have tried the ex- 
periment: Minnesota in 1911, Washington in 1913, 
Oregon in 1914, North Dakota and South Dakota in 
1915, Arizona in 1916, and Missouri in 1917. Four of 
these States grew sick of their experiment within 
eight years and restored the death penalty — 
Arizona in 1918, Washington and Missouri in 1919, 
and Oregon in 1921 — while the Legislature of a 
fifth, South Dakota, repealed her abolition statute 
only to have it blocked by her famous vetoing 
governor. In the State of Washington it is significant 
that during the hilarious days just after capital 
punishment was abolished Seattle had a murder 
rate of 12.9 per hundred thousand, but that imme- 
diately after the restoration her rate fell to five. 
Seattle’s neighbor, Spokane, had the same expe- 
rience — with greater difference. Immediately fol- 
lowing the abolition of the death penalty her murder 
rate stood at 10.8 per hundred thousand. Immedi- 
ately after the restoration it fell to one. And, mark 


you, these declining murder rates took place in a’ 


period when the mass average of murder in American 
cities was sharply rising. As everyone knows, the 
murder rates of Memphis and Nashville are the 
highest in the United States — 67.4 and 30.7, re- 
spectively —and Tennessee inflicts no capital 
punishment for murder. 


OC course some enemy of capital punishment will 
rejoin with the statement that Wisconsin with- 
out the death penalty has a lower murder rate than 
Illinois with such penalty; and.that Rhode Island 
without the death penalty has a lower murder rate 
than New York, which has it. Of course this argu- 
ment overlooks the salient fact that New York and 
Illinois have enormous cities within their borders 
and that organized vice rings of all large cities run 
the murder rate abnormally high. But we shall 
waive this consideration for there is another and 
far more significant answer. It involves a factor 
apparently overlooked by all of the opponents of 
capital punishment whose arguments I have heard. 
They assume, because a State or nation provides 
for the death penalty in its penal code, that it there- 
fore actually inflicts it and that the full deterrent 
effect is present. But is this true? In 1923 New York 
had 262 murders. To show criminals of that State 
that she meant to protect her citizens to the limit 
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she executed four of the murderers! Of the other 258 
murderers, some went scot-free and some were im- 
prisoned. Of those imprisoned, some in a very few 
years will be paroled to prey again upon the people 
of New York. Chicago, the home city of Mr. Darrow, 
shot a better record. She had 389 homicides — and 
one execution! To say that these States have capital 
punishment is, to put it mildly, a figure of speech. 
And there are still a few people medieval enough 
to think that the healthiest thing possible for the 
murder situation of these cities and others of their 
stripe would be a few good old-fashioned hangings. 


W 5 may summarize the situation in the United 
States by pointing out that forty years ago we 
hung one murderer out of seventeen, and had a nor- 
mal murder rate; whereas today we hang one mur- 
derer out of a hundred and lead the world in crime. 

Will Durant points out that certain countries of 
Europe as Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
have abolished capital punishment and yet had a 
declining murder rate after the abolition. In answer 
I would point to the most authoritative information 
available upon European murder conditions — that 
gathered by Prof. Thorsten Sellen of the University 
of Pennsylvania who spent last year in extensive 
research throughout Europe. His chart, converted 
to a percentage basis, shows that only Norway has 
remained stationary, whereas in Holland the murder 
rate has increased 152 per cent in the past twenty 
years, and in Denmark 225 per cent. Sweden did not 
abolish the death penalty until 1921, and I am ac- 
quainted with no authoritative figures showing the 
trend after that date. But since Sweden is so often 
cited as a country with a declining murder rate, it 
should be pointed out that whereas the Swedish 
murder rate did fall 10 per cent from 1902 to 1922, 
yet this decline was under a code allowing the death 
penalty for murder. 

But let us widen our survey from these countries to 
other countries of Europe. Austria abolished capital 
punishment in the Eighteenth Century, and her 
rising murder rate forced her to reéstablish it in 
1795. Switzerland abolished it in 1874, and after an 
open season of half a decade, reéstablished it in 1879. 
France also abolished the death penalty in 1906. 
Her murder rate increased 68 per cent, after which, 
in 1909, the guillotine was restored. Today France 
and Germany are excessively lenient in inflicting 
capital punishment upon murderers, and as this 
leniency grows their murderers are becoming 
bolder. But even so, the murder rate of neither of 
these countries is yet forty per cent as high as Italy, 
which boasts of having thrown off the death penalty. 

But if we want to get an exact idea of the deterrent : 
effect of capital punishment, we must go to England ¢ 
and Canada. These countries take the phrase literally, 
while we in the United States regard it chiefly as a 
legal fiction. The English are old-fashioned. They 





frown upon the refined arguments of clever lawyers; 
they do not believe in insanity pleas. They are un- 
generous enough to insist that murder is murder 
instead of a psychological outlet for some pent-up 
emotion. While America arrests less than half her 
murderers, allows technicalities and delays to clog 
the wheels of justice, and ends by hanging one 
murderer out of each hundred, England speedily 
arrests and promptly tries her murderers, and as 
promptly hangs one in four of them. 

Now what is the relative effect of these two 
policies? Simply that England has the lowest murder 
rate of any metropolitan people in the world — 
while we have the highest. England is the one 


metropolitan country of Europe in which murder is 


‘not sharply increasing, while the United States, like 
Abou Ben Adhem, “Pads all the rest.” To be more 
precise in our comparison, England averages about 
seventy-five murders a year, while the United 
States, with less than three times the English 
population, runs amuck with 11,000. During the past 
five years London, the world’s biggest city, averaged 
about forty murders annually, while New York, 
smaller in size, averaged 250; and the “hands of 
death” in Chicago monotonously recorded one mur- 
der a day. 

The quaint old English custom of hanging mur- 
derers is also followed in Canada. With what results? 
The figures of 1924 are typical. In that year our 
lone city of Los Angeles enjoyed exactly as many 
murders as all of Canada, while our antihanging 
cities of Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Memphis, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and New York, each far 


’ outstripped the whole Dominion — Chicago had 


four times as many. 

The examples of England and Canada are also 
a complete answer to another objection of those 
who would abolish the death penalty; namely, that 
juries will not convict where it is inflicted. But 
English juries convict; Canadian juries convict. 
American juries also would convict were it not for 
the bald-faced, dirty practices and despicable shams 
that are carried on in our courts by unprincipled 
lawyers under the guise of “legal technicalities.” 
A simplified court procedure and the disbarring 
of a few crooked lawyers would clear the legal 
atmosphere. 


Bu suppose we abolish the death penalty, 
what shall we substitute? To most enemies of 
capital punishment this comes as a disconcerting 
question. The supposed horrors of capital punish- 
ment have filled their minds to the exclusion of any 
constructive substitute. But society must be pro- 
tected. Government owes a greater duty to its 
law-abiding citizens than to its murderers. If that 
protection is not given by capital punishment, then 
it must be given through other means. So far as I 
know no other substitute (Continued opp. page 216) 
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FOR THE SPEED DEMON, THE YACHTSMAN, THE DEEP-SEA-SAILOR —— THE OCEAN IS BECOMING A METROPOLITAN PLAYGROUND 


“DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS” 


a pleasure boat was inevitably regarded as a person 
of wealth. The mere word “yacht” carried with 


"Tape was not so very long ago when the owner of 


it gilded implications. And 
as a matter of fact, it was 
generally true that only men 
of means did maintain pleas- 
ure craft, propelled either 
by wind or steam. Sailing 
vessels were largely used ei- 
ther for business or for racing 
— which was in itself almost 
a business, demanding as it 
did not only capital to main- 
tain a racing boat in prime 


‘condition and ably manned, 


but a great deal of the 
owner’s time spent in actual 
sailing and, scarcely less 
important, in talking about 
sailing. 

But now all is changed. 
Men no longer spend their 
leisure hours on the water 
just to prove that they do 
not have to stay on land. 
They are turning to the sea 
because the mere process of 
remaining on land has not 
only become nerve-racking 
but too often all but im- 
possible. ‘:‘ne highways are 
out of the question as roads 
to rest and recreation. Unless 
one must go from one point 
to another, and that in no 
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very great haste, the automobile serves primarily the 
functions of getting in the way of other automobiles, of 
lending tone to the front stoops of the proletariat, and of 


raising havoc with the family 
budget. So the harried busi- 
ness man — he who now finds 
a week-end in the country a 
leap from the fat to the fire— 
is buying himself a boat and 
putting out to sea. Through 
the splendid codperation of 
those two touted items, 
supply and demand, the aver- 
age salaried family man can 
purchase for less than $3,000 
a vessel qualified to carry 
himself and his household 
where he wants to go quickly 
and comfortably. Small motor 
cruisers accommodating from 
six to eight people are now 
standardized much as auto- 
mobiles are standardized, and 
at about the same price 
as the better class of cars. 
And an able sailing auxiliary 
with many years of service 
still ahead of it may be 
bought for a similar amount 
and run for even less than 
a cruiser. 

And best of all, there are 
neither traffic officers nor 
hot-dog stands at sea — and 
there all roads are one, and 
one road leads anywhere. 
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PALADIN II, BELOW, A KETCH WITH THE OLD GAFF RIG, SWINGS 

HER NOSE UP INTO A SPANKING BREEZE AND SNUGGLES DOWN 

FOR A DRUMMING BEAT TO WINDWARD WITH ALL HER 
CANVAS DRAWING TO PERFECTION 


All photographs on this page by Morris Rosenfeld 


THE KETCH, SEVEN BELLS, WITH JIB-HEADED MAIN AND JIGGER, 

IS TYPICAL OF THE MODERN CRUISING SAILBOAT THAT IS DRAW- 

ING THE TRAFFIC-WEARY BUSINESS MAN TO THE HIGHWAYS AND 
BYWAYS OF THE SEA 


OR IF ONE HAS THE PURSE AND THE PENCHANT FOR IT — WHY NOT A VESSEL LIKE THE COMOCC? 
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THERE IS NOT A YACHTSMAN LIVING WHO DOES NOT BREATHE MORE QUICKLY TO SEE A 
SIGHT SUCH AS THIS! THE KATOURA IS THE LARGEST SLOOP IN AMERICA 


THAT THE REVIVED ENTHUSIASM FOR THE SEA HAS 

NOT SHOWN ITSELF ONLY IN THE INCREASE IN 

CRUISERS IS PROVED BY SUCH SCENES AS THIS AT 

THE LARCHMONT RACES ON JULY 4. THESE ARE 

BUT A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF CRAFT OF ALL 
RIGS AND SIZES WHICH TOOK PART 


AND OF COURSE THE POWER BOATS MUST HAVE THEIR 

INNINGS, EVEN IF THEY ARE THE UNDERNOURISHED 

AFFAIRS SHOWN BELOW. THAT THE OUTBOARD 

MOTOR RACER IS NOT TO BE SCOFFED AT, HOWEVER, 

IS ATTESTED BY THE INCREASING SWARMS OF THESE 

FREAKISH BOATS WHICH ARE MAKING THEIR APPEAR- 
ANCE ALONGSHORE 
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THE THREE TYPES OF BOATS PIC- 
TURED ON THIS PAGE ARE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE GREAT MAJORITY 
NOW DOTTING THE COASTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. THE SLOOP AT THE 
LEFT, WITH HER GAFF-HEADED 
MAINSAIL AND TWO JIBS, IS FAIRLY 
OUTMODED AS A RACER, BUT AS AN 
OFFSHORE CRUISER IT IS MORE THAN 
HOLDING ITS OWN 


aaa 
All photographs on this page by Morris Rosenfeld 


FOR THE MAN OF SUFFICIENT MEANS 
WHO DESIRES SPEED AND COMFORT 
MIXED WITH HIS SPORT THIS TYPE 
OF POWER CRUISER HOLDS A PARTIC- 
ULARLY STRONG APPEAL. IT IS 
LARGE ENOUGH FOR LONG TRIPS 
ALONG THE COASTS AND OFFSHORE 
CRUISES IN FAIR WEATHER WITH 
MAXIMUM CONVENIENCE FOR AS 
MANY GUESTS AS THE AVERAGE 
WEEK-END PARTY WOULD COMPRISE 


THERE IS NO MORE SOUL-SATISFY- 
ING AND SEAWORTHY BOAT THAN 
THIS FOR DEEP-SEA CRUISING OFF- 
SHORE. THE HULL IS BUILT FOR SERV- 
ICE AND STABILITY RATHER THAN 
SPEED, AND THE CONVENTIONAL 
SCHOONER RIG IS WITHOUT AN 
EQUAL FOR EASE OF HANDLING AND 
ADAPTABILITY TO ANY AND ALL 
WEATHERS. AND BEST OF ALL, IT 
BEARS THE STAMP OF INHERITED 
AUTHENTICITY FOR THE EYES OF A 
NATION INTIMATE WITH THE SEA 
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Prohibition in the South Seas 


By Harry L. Foster 


HEREVER the American traveler goes 
today in Polynesia — as indeed in most 
parts of the world — he is greeted with 
the query: “Well, how’s prohibition getting on in 
the States?” Nine times out of ten it is asked 
with the least suggestion of a sneer, except in the 
barroom, where it may possibly be tempered 
with a note of real pity. 


still set the example. The one European pastor of 
my acquaintance who frankly and publicly enjoyed 
an occasional cigar — although he was otherwise 
regarded most highly — was generally deplored by 
his fellow clergymen as a weakling and a backslider, 

if not a downright menace to public morals. 
Similarly, in their attack upon the local custom 
of kava drinking — an 





One is expected to 
reply decisively, “It’s a 
ridiculous farce! 

The Englishmen pres- 
ent thereupon nod com- 
plete agreement. “It 
can’t last,” they predict. 
And they’re very posi- 
tive and cheerful about 
it —.just a bit too posi- 





aboriginal vice peculiar 


It is a rather surprising picture that Mr. Foster to the South Seas — 
1»? paints in discussing prohibition in this fourth 
and last of his articles on the South Sea Islands. 
It is safe to say that the great majority in this 
country assume these isles to be flowing with 
many liquors beside cocoanut milk. Thus the 
author will startle the reader with the statement, 
“I unhesitatingly predict that ...he [the 
missionary] is destined sooner or later to dry up 
every atoll of the South Pacific”’ 


the missionaries have 
also encountered an al- 
most complete failure. 
Kava, variously known 
in some of the islands as 
ava, arva, or yangona, 
is brewed from a root. 
It is not an intoxicant, 








tive and cheerful to be 
convincing. Down deep in their subconscious minds, 
they see it coming to the South Sea Islands. 

I’ve tried in the preceding articles of this series 
to give some idea of the amazing influence and power 
of the missionary in this region. He completely 
dominates the natives. That his word is not the 
absolute law of the land is due solely to the stubborn 
opposition of the layman. But the missionary is a 
patient and persevering reformer. And considering 
the astonishing prestige which he already has 
attained in these waters — a prestige far exceeding 
that of the clergyman in the United States — I 
unhesitatingly predict that, with the possible 
exception of the French possessions, he is destined 
sooner or later to dry up every atoll of the South 
Pacific. And chances favor the “sooner.” 

From the first, he has set his face rigidly against 
even the so-called minor vices of civilization in 
these parts. In combating the “nicotine evil” he 
met, however, with little success. The Wesleyans 
did their best. Those of their own evangelists who 
rather liked their pipe at home laid it aside upon 
coming to the islands lest the natives suffer from 
curiosity to ape the habit. 

But the trader was less concerned about this. 
In the old days — back in the era of Bully Hayes 
and the blackbirders—he found that his most 
alluring stock, next to muskets and trade gin, was 
tobacco. He introduced and popularized the habit 
to such an extent that today whenever one finds 
a native who declines a cigarette one knows that 
he has stumbled upon a mission-trained Polynesian 
preacher. Practically all the brown clergymen do 
abstain, even in this more liberal age, and the white 


but a drug of mildly 
stimulating effect. Taken intemperately, while it 
does not seem to befuddle the brain, it quite 
paralyzes the legs, and its immoderate use over a 
long period of years is said to weaken the eyes. 
But taken as most natives take it, in small quan- 
tities, its effect, according to physicians, is ex- 
tremely beneficial, and German firms have exported 
it from the islands as a patent kidney medicine. 
Its use was general in ancient times, and the serving » 
of it — always done with great pomp and decorum 
— formed the basis of every native ceremony, from 
a birth to a death, as it still does today. The more 
fanatic of the early missionaries, who assailed every 
native custom as a device of the devil, railed val- 
iantly against it. But the more intelligent recognized 
it is as something too firmly implanted in local life 
to be completely abolished. They did preach against 
the unsanitary mode of its preparation — the root 
was chewed by the prettier young girls before 
being mixed with water — and succeeded in sub- 
stituting a grinding stone for this process. Where- 
upon they left the natives alone, acting wisely 
on the theory: “If we deprive them of this, they 
may adopt something worse.” 


LCOHOL is another matter. If the natives of the 
South Seas were at all familiar with fermented 
beverages before the coming of the white man — 
and it seems that in some groups they were ac- 
quainted with palm toddy — such knowledge was 
rcely general, and drunkenness was rare. The 
early trader of the unscrupulous school introduced 
liquor and educated the Kanakas in its use and 
abuse to cultivate their trade. 
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In Fiji I talked with one of the old-timers who 
could recall these pretemperance days. “It was a 
great place for a white man out here in them times,” 
he said, “if he wasn’t too particular. You could 
come in off the beach, broke and ragged, and get 
set up as a trader without any trouble. All you had 
to do was to go to one of the big firms and they’d 
let you represent ’em on one of the out-of-the-way 
islands, and no questions asked. You’d just sign a 
contract to ship ’em the copra you got, and they’d 
give you a few dozen cases of gin — trade gin — in 
bottles that held more than a quart — cost only 
fifteen shillings a case in those days — and off you’d 
go to open your own establishment. 

“The only trouble was the temptation to use 
all the stock yourself. We hit it up pretty hard. 
I can remember in Levuka, the old capital, when 
they brought the crown prosecutor home every 
night in a wheelbarrow. Levuka was just a line of 
pubs — twenty-two of ’em on the water front. They 
were dependent on sailing ships for everything 
they had, and the ships came pretty irregular 
sometimes. It was the gag in the hotels to advertise, 
‘The kerosene gives out tonight; this is your last 
chance to play billiards by lamplight,’ just to 
draw customers. But the booze never gave out. 
They laid in plenty of that.” 

The natives soon acquired a thirst. And alcohol 
ravaged them much as did the white man’s diseases. 
This was an extremely healthy race whose ancestors 
had known none of the scourges of civilization; 
unfitted by hereditary immunity, they quickly died 
from the mumps and measles. and other ailments 
which Europeans looked upon as trifling and 
unimportant. Similarly, they were bowled over by 
a few swigs of whiskey, which the trader himself 
could often drink all day without apparent effect. 


HE missionary had an obviously worthy cause 

in opposing the sale of liquor to the islanders, 
and all the Governments in the South Seas sooner 
or later passed stringent regulations against it. 
But the native thirst still survives. A white traveler 
today who becomes at all closely intimate with 
the people receives many whispered requests for the 
forbidden hooch. There are many loopholes in the 
law, whereby the people occasionally do get it. 
All of which paves the way for the missionary in 
his battle for an absolute prohibition. 

In the Samoan group, absolute prohibition has 
already been achieved. This was to be expected 
in American Samoa, where — outside of about two 
hundred men in the United States Naval Station — 
the population is practically all native. But one 
finds it also in Western Samoa, formerly a German 
possession, and since the war under New Zealand 
mandate. This is said to be the main cause of a 
present discontent among the natives, who profess 
to have been far happier under German rule. 





“Our people are very gloomy now,” complained 
an educated half-caste, as he recalled the old days 
for my benefit. “To be sure, the Germans were strict 
taskmasters during working hours, but there was 
freedom in the evening. Then one could see the 
whole population singing and dancing at night on 
the main street. Even the Germans would not sell 
it to natives, but they had it themselves, and some 
of it trickled through.” 

“And now it doesn’t?”’ 

“How can it? Of course, now and then one may 
smuggle in a pint from a passing steamer. But the 
doctor is conscientious about his prescriptions. And 
there are no bootleggers. In a small place like this, 
everyone knows everyone else’s business, and 
every bottle could soon be traced to its source.” 


the neighboring Tongas one finds a partial 
prohibition. Here, although the islands are nom- 
inally independent and under native rule, a white 
man is allowed to buy as much booze as he wishes, 
but a native can buy it only on permit, which must 
be duly signed and dated by the few trading com- 
panies commissioned to dispense liquors to prevent 
his getting away with more than his lawful allot- 
ment. This permit is not a temporary affair issued 
by the doctor, but a permanent one, held only by 
the most aristocratic of local celebrities, each of 
whom is entitled to one bottle of whiskey per month 
or its alcoholic equivalent in beer or wine. As there 
are only a hundred such certificates in circulation, 
each the property of a native noble, the possession 
of one is somewhat equivalent to a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

In Fiji, too, the white man may purchase as much 
liquor as his income or capacity will allow, but a 
similar indulgence upon the part of Fijians is limited 
to a distinguished few whose chieftainly lineage or 
proved sobriety has entitled them to special 
privilege. And here, as in Tonga, such privilege is 
more or less a criterion of native social standing. 
Any traveler visiting a Fijian village is quite ex- 
pected to bring the du/i, or headman, a quart of 
whiskey as the gift most in keeping with his pre- 
eminent rank. Here, however, the total number of 
certificates issued is not confined to a definite 
figure, but is left to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment. Any man who abuses his special dispensation, 
either by overindulgence or by procuring liquor for 
friends not entitled to it, may at any time be 
deprived of his rights and find himself among the 
dry. And the barmaids at the public houses — they 
have real Australian barmaids — are very exacting 
and careful about their dealings, for the European 
who gives or sells a drink to the Fijian without a 
permit is promptly fined £50, or $250, and loses his 
own hotel license. 

In general, the system seems to work. But, of 
course, there is a certain amount of cheating. 
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Natives may occasionally swarm to the bar in a 
good-sized crowd, enabling one with a permit to slip 
his glass to one without. From time to time, in a 
land where all blacks look somewhat alike, one 
may buy his whiskey on the other fellow’s permit. 
And lacking the advantage of an ale-bibbing 
ancestry the best of Fijians need only a few stout 
shots to send them a trifle off-balance, although they 
seldom become offensive or quarrelsome. At any 
rate, the missionaries are still working indus- 
triously for a more drastic prohibition, like that in 
Samoa, and have organized a Fiji League Against 
Alcoholism, which conducts meetings, floods Suva 
with literature printed in everything from English 
to Sanskrit, and even petitions Downing Street to 
make Fiji thoroughly dry. 


(7; night in Suva I attended a “debate” under 
the auspices of this league held in the local 
Y. M. C. A. building — in a small, pleasant room, 
with tapa cloth and native curios upon its walls, 
and with comfortable wicker seats arranged in neat 
rows to face the table and the conventional water 
pitcher. One suspected that they had selected that 
particular pitcher with secret glee. It was so very 
large and eloquent. And — in what seemed rather 
poor sportsmanship, considering that this was 
advertised as a “debate” — they had placarded 
all the seats with their inescapable tracts and 
appeals for subscriptions to the cause. 

But the audience, at least, was fairly divided, 
for both sides had their cheering sections. The dry 
speakers came with troops of natives from the 
missions, but the lone wet was admirably supported, 
several of Suva’s leading hotel keepers having rallied 
with a last-minute round-up of their best patrons. 
The chairman, a young gentleman provided by 
the Y. M. C. A., made a brief introductory address, 
outlining the rules of the prospective verbal clash. 
There seemed to be some little misunderstanding 
about it. The league, which had arranged every- 
thing, had planned that while each side was to have 
one speaker, he was to be assisted by a “‘support- 
ing” speaker. In inviting the wet to oppose them, 
however, they had neglected to inform him of this 
fact, so that he now stood alone to face two op- 
ponents. They were very sorry. Would anybody 
present volunteer to assist him? 

The speaker himself declined assistance. He 
obviously saw that he was not to receive anything 
approaching a square deal, but he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

The first of the prohibitionists was a lean, keen, 
intelligent-looking man, a Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
one of the native branches where he had often 
expounded his subject. He pointed to the United 
States as a shining example of what prohibition 
can do for a country. See how its bank deposits 
had gone up! See how its crime wave had gone 


down! Its citizens had all ceased beating their 
wives and little babies, — from his emphasis of this 
fact one gathered that this had been quite their 
regular diversion in past days, — and that glorious, 
farsighted country was now leading the world. 

He sat down amid lusty cheers from the dry 
benches and a disapproving silence from the others. 
The lone negative rose to his feet. He was a plump, 
jovial soul, with a gray Vandyke beard. He con- 
gratulated his rival, but offered the opinion that 
the reverend gentleman had been somewhat led 
astray by his enthusiasm for the native races. 
This was a subtle gibe at the reverend gentleman 
who, because of his often-preached doctrines of 
racial equality, was contemptuously described by 
the local laymen as a “white Indian.” 

The wets cheered. Their defender was noted for 
his wit. But as he proceeded, he seemed somewhat 
unprepared. “He’s great when he’s had a few 
shots,” whispered my neighbors. “He was too 
conscientious to take anything tonight. That’s 
a big handicap.” 

He struggled through, however. As to the United 
States, that so-called shining example, it had gone 
to the dogs as a result of prohibition. Look at 
Chicago. Look at New York. Look at that other 
place — what was it? — Boston. More wives and 


children had been beaten in those cities during the ° 


past year than ever before. 

“And as to alcohol in Fiji, it’s an absolute 
necessity. How can you get up any sociability with- 
out it? And if we adopt prohibition, what will 
become of all the American tourist trade? And in 
conclusion”’ — he rose here to his greatest flight of 
eloquence — “‘without any liquor, how in hell can 
we ever entertain visiting royalty?” 

There was appreciative laughter from the wets. 
The drys shouted, “ Buncombe!” 

And, finally, the supporting speaker on the 
affirmative side. He was a little, bald-headed 
clergyman, and he had brought at least sixteen 
impressive-looking books on his subject, from which 
he proceeded to read at considerable length. The 
chairman rapped vainly to indicate that his time 
was up. “Just one more thought to leave with you,” 
persisted the speaker, some ten ‘or twelve times, 
as he opened another book. The chairman finally 
quit. “Stop the blighter!” protested the wets. But 
he was not to be stopped, and the chairman knew it. 


HE wets gathered afterwards for consolation 
at a near-by pub. “A put-up job!” they all 
agreed. “Those bloody sneaks put it over on us, 
same as the Anti-Saloon League put over prohibition 
in America!” 
“You're right. That was a dinkum hoax! But 
nobody’ll ever put over prohibition in Fiji!” 
And they were very cheerful about it — just a bit 
too cheerful to be convincing. 
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ERE is a tradition of the household maga- 

zines that I should like to upset; a sacred 

cow of theirs that I should like to dehorn. 

It is the theory that a mother is depriving her daugh- 

ter of an inherent right unless she “trains her in the 
profession of home making.” 

This training, as nearly as I have been able to 
learn from the women’s magazines and the 
experience of acquaintances, consists in doing a sub- 
stantial share of the housework. There is an insist- 
ence abroad that housekeeping is daily growing a 
simpler, happier task. But it is an insistence that 
goes, contrarily enough, hand in hand with an as- 
sumption that only by ten or fifteen years of appren- 
ticeship can one master the domestic routine. 

There are excellent books concerning household 
processes. There are books that go into detail about 
the best methods of everything from scaring moths 
out of the winter clothing to the art of keeping the 
lavatory drainpipe clear. A literate woman might 
learn much from them within a few weeks or months, 
it would seem. But, so the tradition goes, it is not 
good to keep house by books alone. One must be 
apprenticed. 

If it is possible to be heard above the din, I should 
like to make the impious suggestion that much of 
this furore about training the daughter to be a good 
housekeeper is mere laziness — on the part of the 
’ mother. Suffering from lassitude after a hearty meal 

it is easy to convince oneself that daughter should 
be learning to wash the dishes. 

Another theory I hold, though it really should be 
left to the psychologist, is that in some cases the 
mother is jealous of the daughter. Daughter is not 
tied down to the home routine of her mother’s day. 
She can earn money in a variety of ways for which 
her mother is not prepared. She can afford to be 
more wary than her mother could be of marriage. 
She can, as the saying goes, take it or leave it. Her 
mother resents this. Sometimes, undoubtedly, a 
mother genuinely fears that her daughter cannot 
find happiness in modern theories of love and fem- 
inine ae gui Again, the mother merely is 
envious of an opportunity that she never knew 
offered to women in a day that is not hers. 

My own feeling in the matter is that the woman 
who has built up for herself a barrier of outside 
interests, of mental reserves, has a better prepara- 
tion for marriage than the girl who has mastered 
the technique of laundry and dishwashing. Then, 
if she is clever enough, perhaps she need never 

‘do the laundry or the dishwashing. It is easier for 
many of us to make extradomestic activities pay 


They Ain’t Done Right by Our Nell 


By Elizabeth Dickens 





the laundry and dishwashing bills than it is to cul- 
tivate any pulsing interest in these domesticated 
forms of manual labor. 

For my own ability to escape the kitchen I owe a 
debt to my mother. She, perhaps because she had 
been rather ahead of her generation in the choice of 
a career, did not hold to the theory of training her 
daughter to be a home maker. The housework that 
I was required to do was negligible. I hated it then, 
as I hate it now. And I cannot hold with those who 
argue that had I been forced to do housework every 
day of my youth I should be inured to it. Rather, 
I think, I should hate it a bit more thoroughly and 
consistently. Now, my hatred of housework is 
theoretical because I can pay someone else to do it. 
With thorough domestic training it might have 
become a sour horror capable of warping my life. 

During my summer vacations, when other girls 
were busy with home tasks, I was working down- 
town, laying a foundation for the work which en- 
ables me to keep out of the kitchen and yet, as they 
say, “have a home.” Other girls I knew worked 
downtown, too, but they were not as free as I. 
Washing the dinner dishes or some other task was 
regularly assigned them. Their mothers were 
properly virtuous over this; they were rearing 
their daughters to be good wives and good home 
makers. They are the ones whom I accuse of lazi- 
ness and envy. 

My mother, I know, encountered considerable 
criticism. She wasn’t “doing right by her daughter,” 
people thought. They blamed her, they said, because 
she knew, as a mere girl never could, the final desti- 
nation of woman. She should prepare me for such a 
destiny whether I would or no. But she persisted 
in keeping me free from household duties. It made it 
harder for her. But she knew, as mothers who have 
never worked outside the home seem not to know 
and try not to suspect, that outside work is not a 
mere matter of putting in time to a pleasant ac- 
companiment of pin money. I owe to my mother 
the fact that Melissa is in the kitchen instead of me. 


. you ask me to carry my line of reasoning far 
enough I may get into difficulties; if you ask 
me, that is, to predict the outcome should — or 
perhaps when — too many of us decide to leave the 
kitchen. But, being an optimist, I am content 
to trust'to each day the problems thereof. I believe 
that if such a day ever arrives there will be a remedy 
for the situation. The work will have to be done 
somewhere, of course. Community kitchens and nur- 
series — or what have you? (Continued on page 216) 
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Readers and Writers 


O far as I know the only book in 
S English on Flaubert is more than 
twenty years old, and a dreadful 
piece of ineffective bookmaking it was: 
“Gustave Flaubert as Seen in His Works 
and Correspondence,” by J. Tarver, an 
English gentleman. Now Prof. Lewis 
Piaget Shanks of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity offers “Flaubert’s Youth” (Johns 
Hopkins Press), which is to be followed 
by “The Genius of Flaubert.” Professor 
Shanks is the author of an excellent book 
on Anatole France, to which I have more 
than once referred when other more 
widely advertised works on the subject 
have appeared. As the university imprint 
would indicate, this study of Flaubert is 
of a less popular nature and is addressed 
to students and more serious readers. 
There is still room, therefore, for a good 
popular life of Flaubert. 

Anything about Flaubert always inter- 
ests me, and I have read Mr. Shanks 
with an interest in no wise diminished by 
the fact that he breaks no new ground, 
but weaves into a continuous narrative, 
interspersed with some critical comment, 
the story of Flaubert’s life from 1821 to 
1845 as it may be read in the works of the 
authorities to whom he acknowledges 
his indebtedness. As I laid the book 
aside, I asked myself if almost every 
person likely to read it would not be in 
the same position as myself. Either they 
have read, or can at any time read, in 
the original French the books which are 
so carefully cited as his authorities. 

I ask the question out of no disrespect 
for the publications of university presses, 
for I have always procured them when 
the subject was within my range of 
interests, and I have frequently drawn 
favorable attention to them in this 
place. But in this instance, several 
circumstances prompt me to dwell on 
the subject. In the first place, the lack 
of a good book in English on Flaubert 
might have prompted Mr. Shanks to 
write a volume more in the manner of 
his Anatole France, which is not over- 
loaded with notes and gives all classes 
of readers an intelligent account of the 
author. In the second place, there ‘has 
been of late some rather acrimonious 
comment in academic circles on the 
impudence of publishers who ask laymen, 
rather than professors, to edit and com- 
ment upon classical and foreign literature. 


F one says that Flaubert wrote. to 
Maupassant’s mother and quotes the 
letter, how does that reference become 
more authentic by listing the volume 
and page in-Klaubert’s correspondence? 


t 


By Ernest Boyd 


The general reader will not suspect one 
of having invented the letter, and the 
specialist can easily consult the published 
letters and use the index to find what he 
wants. Many volumes in so famous a 
series as the “English Men of Letters” 
are without notes and_ bibliographies. 
Do they escape the censure of these irate 
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Raucat (Viking Press). 
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professors because some of the writers 
were well known in the academic world? 


AD Professor Shanks omitted the 
innumerable references with which 
his statements are so conscientiously sup- 
ported, his book would be none the less 
a useful and scholarly work: useful in 
that it brings together in compact form 
what is scattered through many volumes; 
scholarly in that it shows prolonged, 
attentive, and intelligent reading of 
Flaubert. My only regret is that the time 
thus expended could not have been 
employed in writing a book which 
would bring the life of Flaubert vividly 
before the many casual readers who like 
him, and would by critical comment 
and exposition send them to those of his 
works which have been unjustly eclipsed 
by “Madame Bovary.” In a rather 
cryptic phrase Professor Shanks apolo- 
gizes for the present work by saying: 
“The importance of the subject should 
therefore excuse the prolixity of this 
study, undertaken in view of a popular 
biography now under way.” Does this 
mean that he himself is writing a ‘ pepe 
lar biography”? 
Richly documented, “ Flaubert’ 3 
Youth” describes in detail the first 


twenty-three years of Flaubert’s life, up 
to the completion of the first version of 
“L’Education Sentimentale,” the most 
important production of his apprentice 
years. It has frequently been charged 
against Flaubert that he was too ex- 
clusively a literary man, too much 
preoccupied with the technical problems 
of writing to be a really great author. 
Mr. Shanks quotes a letter which shows 
“at nine the same absorption in litera- 
ture that he will manifest at fifty,” but 
sees in this precocity evidence of the 
man of genius. 

“T’ll send you some of my Liberal- 
constitutional political speeches. . . . I'll 
also send you some of my comedies,” 
writes the child Flaubert, and a hint 
of the future author of “Bouvard et 
Pécuchet” is seen in his statement “as 
there is a lady who comes to Dad’s 
office and who is always saying silly 
things, I’ll write them down, too.” 
At this ripe age of nine, and for the 
greater part of the period covered by 
this book, Flaubert was a full-blooded 
romantic, writing plays and acting them 
on his father’s billiard table, scribbling 
away for dear life at tales of love and 
adventure which gave little promise 
of the kind of work with which he 
was to become famous. He began as a 
neophyte in the tradition of Balzac, 
Hugo, and George Sand. Yet, at the 
age of thirty-five he established his own 
name and founded French realism with 
“Madame Bovary.” 


HROUGH the letters and early 

works of Flaubert, Mr. Shanks traces 
the evolution of the wild romanticist, 
showing how his youthful temperament 
satisfied itself in “Salammbé,” and how 
the author attained to the serenity and 
ironic detachment which enabled him to 
pillory his own romantic weaknesses in the 
person of Emma Bovary, and to satirize 
his adolescent ambitions and enthusiasms 
in “Bouvard and Pécuchet.” Flaubert’s 
martyrdom to letters consisted in the 
bitter struggle he waged with himself 
in order to achieve perfection of phrase 
and temperamental equanimity. The 
realist and the romanticist in him fought 
for possession of his artistic soul. As Mr. 
Shanks says, “The way to an impersonal 
irony is long and thorny. So, too, is the 
way of Art. To know Flaubert’s wander- 
ings through a youth in which these 
paths find their beginnings is to know 
Flaubert the man and the mystic, while 
to study his self-education through his 
early pages is to realize the power in the 
books that made him great.” 
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Mr. Bromfield’s Pious Hell-Cat 


A Review by Charles R. Walker 


4 GOOD WOMAN. By Louis Bromfield. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes and 
Company. $2.50. 


scribed respectable Mrs. Downes, 

the pious protagonist of Mr. 
Bromfield’s latest novel, as a “hell-cat.” 
But to the God-fearing part of the town 
she was approvingly known as “a good 
woman.” A prodigious opportunity lay 
before Mr. Bromfield when he chose to 
portray Emma Downes. She is found, I 
am certain, in every middle-sized Ameri- 
can community, the woman whose im- 
mense moral energy forces her always to 
do what she deems right, flails her into 
making all her kin and neighbors do the 
same, and wrecks them all in the end 
through lack of understanding. The irony 
of the title and its fictional possibilities 
suggest an Edith Wharton novel. For 
this is eminently the stuff of an absorb- 
ing book. Unfortunately for the success 
of his study, Mr. Bromfield made up his 
mind too dogmatically beforehand upon 
the repulsiveness of his chief character. 
A very interesting play, “The Silver 
Cord,” by Sidney Howard, was produced 
in New York last winter. It dealt with 
the same theme, the destructive powers 
of a woman in whom righteousness and 
motherhood are seen at bottom to be the 
masks of a colossal egotism. Howard and 
Bromfield have made the same mistake. 
Both underscore monster all through; 
both prove the point that either piety or 
motherhood can be fearfully destructive 
of human happiness. Most of the separate 
threads of story in “A Good Woman” 
end in mature and thoroughgoing trag- 
edies, but the novel would have been 
bigger if we had felt somewhat the 
tragedy of Emma Downes; as it is, we 
hate her so much that we are elated at 
her misfortunes and sorry only for the 
tragic fall of her son. 

Perhaps this is only one way of saying 
that despite its air of a bold grappling 
with new and dangerous themes, “A 
Good Woman” is written after the old 
model, wherein we hate unreservedly the 
villain and love unreservedly the hero, 
especially if he is brought to a tragic and 
romantic destruction by the villain. 
This underlying emotional simplicity, of 
course, is aid rather than hindrance to 
the sweep of the story, and the story is a 
good one. It never halts, it is well knit, 
it moves with heightening interest to the 
last page. Consider these elements and 
' Judge if they are not admirable ready-to- 
write materials for any novelist: An 
energetic, handsome widow with all the 


PH ese the saloon keeper, de- 


small-town virtues, deserted many years 
back by a rakish husband, has brought 
up her only son to be a minister of the 
gospel, married him off to a missionary, 
won the respect of the community, and 
the attention of a Congressman whom 
she is about to marry. Shift. Africa, a 
missionary outpost at Megambo, where 
Philip, immature and sensitive, with his 
wife Naomi, homely and fanatic, labors 
to bring the blacks to God. Throw in the 
fact that Philip, though ceremonially 
married to Naomi, has never consum- 
mated the marriage. By pious agreement 
with his mother and Naomi, they live 
together “like brother and sister.” Even 
with this much the novel is already off 
to a flying start. ‘Add an attack by the 
natives, ending both Philip’s faith and 
the military outpost, and you have the 
contact point of the two broad strands 
of the story. In the town to which Philip 
and his missionary wife return the stage 
is set for a great conflict, in which his 
mother’s egotism: is pitted against the 
will to live, love, and paint on the part of 
the son. A strike in the mills of the town, 
an early love of Philip’s, the return of 
Mrs. Downes’ husband, the birth of 
undesired twins to Naomi help matters 
on, and serve to bring out the diabolical 
in Emma Downes’ motherhood as well 
as the pitiful and tragic in Philip. 


N the arrangement of this material to 
the best advantage, in keeping at least 
three separate dramas playing through- 
out the book with high interest in each 
and all interwoven, the utmost praise 
is due to Bromfield as a working crafts- 
man; but, strangely enough, almost never 
does he give any illusion of life. Re- 
peatedly one finds oneself following Mr. 
Bromfield’s story with the greatest in- 
terest, dispensing quite willingly at times 
with the illusion of reality, but always 
in the end missing it badly. I believe the 
reason why that realistic hypnosis which 
some writers cast so easily over their 
work is absent from Mr. Bromfield is 
quite clear. He is never really interested 
in making a vivid, sensuous impression 
for its own sake. He observes facts about 
men and women and environment, but 
they are usually general facts. He is less 
apt to tell the precise features of a land- 
scape than the general emotional im- 
pression which it is making on Philip 
or Naomi or somebody else. Nor does he 
even give precise individuality to these 
inward impressions; he is content with 
such words as “dreary” and “repulsive.” 
Two notable scenes are used in “A 
Good Woman” to lend emotional color 


and motive to the story—one the 
African jungle, the other the roaring 
steel mills in “the town.” Yet one never 
for an instant has the illusion of sensuous 
contact with either, with one exception: 
the pages wherein Philip, wandering 
away from the missionary post into the 
jungle, comes upon a procession of black 
women in the act of performing a native 
rite over their wooden idol. This scene 
ripened and glowed in  Bromfield’s 
imagination before he put it down, but 
as for the other jungle scenes, in their 
lack of color they do not exist save as 
words necessary to the plot. 


ROMFIELD has a reputation for 
understanding and_ representing 
women with psychological accuracy in his 
novels. It is a well-earned reputation, sus- 
tained in “ Early Autumn,” and carried on 
in “A Good Woman,” yet here, as with 
landscapes, his general observations have 
clearly been keener than his seeing vision. 
In the matter of dialogue, he portrays the 
same trait of writing a plausible speech 
which explains things to the reader but 
lacks the absolutely individual accent 
necessary to perfect dialogue. Especially 
is this true of his minor characters, or of 
his attempts at an approach to dialect. 
The remarks that fall from Hennesy’s 
or Krylenko’s lips are wholly artificial. 

Mr. Bromfield will receive a few volleys 
of criticism, I believe, from those happy- 
ending addicts who will object to send- 
ing Philip back to Africa in the last 
few pages to die. There can really be no 
true objection to this dénouement; it is 
the logical outcome of his mixed character, 
derived as it is from his “pious” mother 
and his rakish father. But Bromfield 
hardly makes this clear enough, and the 
reader is justified in wondering through 
a good many pages why Philip after he 
marries the sweetheart of his childhood 
isn’t able to live happily ever after. The 
answer of course lies in his character, but 
it would have added to the plausibility 
and strength of the book if this had been 
indicated — though not stressed — upon 
an earlier page. 

Despite these adverse criticisms it 
should be said that this novel, like Brom- 
field’s other work, shows great zest for 
character and a fine sweeping story. 
The sense of dramatic contrast is strong 
in him, and there are unforgettable 
moments in the adventures of Philip and 
his mother. If there is a feeling of disap- 
pointment it is not in the richness of his 
materials, but in his failure to plumb 
fully the whole depth of the characters 
he has created.: 
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There Was Once a City. By Godfrey E. 
Turton. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


$2.50. 


T would be praise indeed for Mr. 
Turton and not too unkind to James 
Elroy Flecker to compare the two men in 
commenting upon this book. Before his 
death in 1915, Flecker had written a tale 
called “The King of Alsander.” It created 
little stir then, and even less when it was 
reissued a short time ago. But anyone who 
knew the man well found it typical of 
him — and typically charming. In the 
present instance, Mr. Turton mixes sim- 
ilarly a definite and relieving earthiness 
with the figment of unbridled fancy. And 
similarly, his setting is an imagined city 
in Europe, sufficient unto itself, and hav- 
ing — for the sake of the author’s peace 
of mind — no connection whatever with 
the known world. Here a superstitious 
and downtrodden citizenry revolt against 
a dying nobility, and the last queen brings 
their walls and towers tumbling about 
their ears in a triumph of destruction. 
The book is charmingly written, know- 
ingly phrased. And in that last hour be- 


’ fore “night’s candles are burnt out,” one 


need not care whether there really was 
once such a city or not. 


** &% * 


Anabel at Sea. By Samuel Merwin. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


NE will have to hurry if this book is 

to be read before the season’s straw 

hats are called in, for the tale of Anabel’s 
search about the world for a husband 
will be cried down by the soughing of 
autumnal winds. But for what it is at the 
present moment, Mr. Merwin’s vaguely 
connected series of episodes merits at 
least a brief note of acclaim. Beyond that 
there is nothing to be done. Of course it 
might be added that the lady searches 
almost but not quite in vain, and that 
Wellesley graduates will no doubt take 
great interest in the marital and maritime 
vicissitudes of one of their sister alumne. 


ee ek & 


Manchu Blood. By Hugh Wiley. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


UGH WILEY is a globe trotter. Like 

Wildcat, child of his brain, he obeys 
the promptings of an insatiable wander- 
lust, paying his way with receipts from 
tales and stories. Fortunately he gener- 
ally ends his many trips at San Francisco, 
where he turns his observing faculties 
upon Chinatown, spins delightful yarns 
about the Orientals, and accumulates 


money for another jaunt. “Manchu 


Blood” is a collection of Chinese stories 


Books in Brief Review 


all set in San Francisco. Several of them 
detail the thoughts and experiences of 
Jim Sin, cook, philosopher, and handy 
man in a pinch. Wiley is a versatile chap. 
Unless we knew it for a fact, we should 
never dream that the author of the Wild- 
cat stories could also pen such yarns as 
move through the pages of “Jade” and 
“Manchu Blood.” We trust that Mr. 
Wiley will continue his wanderings; there 
are places on many a library shelf for more 
tales about Jim Sin. 


eee * * 


Mother and Son. By Romain Rolland. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 


HIS is Volume IV in the four-volume 
sequence of “The Soul Enchained.” 
There is another volume in preparation. 
There would be. Remember that the 
Jean Christophe series reached the im- 
pressive total of eleven. Romain Rolland 
has many admirers; aside from those 
liberals who sympathize with his ideas, 
there are critics aplenty who praise him as 
a man of letters. Having been unable to 
read more than three of the Jean Chris- 
tophe series, and regretting the time lost 
in that exercise, I am unable to judge the 
quality of the greater part of his work. 
But this present volume bears out the 
unhappy impression of “Dawn” and 
“Morning.” It is, to me at least, tedious, 
windy, empty of real inspiration. Neither 
Mr. Rolland’s sophomoric cries and wails 
for a better world, nor his long-drawn-out 
scenes of sentiment and nobility, nor the 
actions of his characters, rouse any feeling 
that the tragedy is real or the actors hu- 
man beings. A sickliness of sentiment 
pervades the whole thing. I venture the 
thought that Mr. Romain Rolland is 
perhaps the most overrated writer of our 
day. 
eee ee, 
A Childbood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago. 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


HE enthusiasm which greeted “The 

Little French Girl” and more recently 
“The Old Countess” was doubtless a 
factor in the publishers’ decision to re- 
issue this delightful bit of biography which 
first appeared in 1919. The host of Miss 
Sedgwick’s admirers has grown mightily 
through her latest books; late devotees 
will be grateful for having the memoir 
called to their attention. A note ex- 
plains that the book has, been pieced to- 
gether from many talks with an old 
French friend of the author, but under 
Miss Sedgwick’s skillful hand the “piec- 
ing” process entirely disappears, and the 
memoir emerges more as a well-seasoned 


autobiography than as the work of an 
observer. Through the eyes of a child, 
the book records and preserves the every- 
day happenings of a pleasant aristocratic 
Breton family, but they are events so 
carefully selected, so colorfully presented 
by the author, that they form an authen- 
tic, cumulative picture of life in quaint 
old Brittany. This is just the book for an 
afternoon under the trees or an evening 
before an early autumn fire. 


ee ee * 


Wolf Song. By Harvey Fergusson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


STRONG, well-told story of the old 

West and its men and women. Mr. 
Fergusson has presented his characters 
vividly against a convincing background. 
The mountain hunter and trapper, the 
Spanish, Mexican, Indian natives of New 
Mexico, the pushing, confident Ameri- 
cans; these are real, convincing figures. 
The story moves with effortless inevita- 
bility. It is a very fine piece of work and, 
what is more, a novel you will not put 
down until you have finished it. 


*e 2 # 


The Crook’s Game. By George Dilnot. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


6 ses crook’s game proves an appro- 
priately exciting one. The crook him- 
self has reformed his ways, but his efforts 
to shake off bad company are less than 
successful. Besides, the crook has grown 
honorably rich. As a result, there are 
mysterious doings in a London night club 
and on Westminster Bridge. Various 
unsavory persons indulge their natural 
bent for blackmail, murder, arson, abduc- 
tion, and similarly provocative misdeeds. 
It becomes necessary for Scotland Yard 
to intervene. So much belongs with the 
usual paraphernalia of detective stories. 
Even Sergeant-Inspector Strickland, 
despite a certain bluff common sense, is 


not very far removed from the usual ” 


snooper of fiction. But Mr. Dilnot has a 
method of his own for revitalizing con- 
ventional plots and counterplots. He 
makes no bones about letting his readers 
know at page 55 who really fired the fatal 
shot. From that moment, as narrator, he 
plays the crook’s game from both sides 
of the field. The outcome is never really 
in doubt, and the onlooker finds his prin- 
cipal interest centering upon the precise 
turning by which the law — meaning 

t-Inspector Strickland — will 
ultimately down the lawbreaker. And, 
of course, there is a love story intertwined 
—less vapidly than in the ordinary 
thriller. 
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monoplane Woolaroc, piloted by 
Arruur C. GorseL, Hollywood 
stunt aviator, and navigated by Lieut. 
... W.C. Davis, dropped down 
Transpacific on Wheeler Field, Honolulu, 
winner of the $25,000 prize 
offered by James C. Dore. Two hours 
later the Aloba, with Martin JENSEN as 
pilot and Paut ScuLurer as navigator, 
zoomed down to take second place and 
$10,000 prize money. Two ’planes are 
missing as this goes to press, the Miss 
Doran, piloted by J. A. Pepiar, in which 
Miss Mitprep Doran of Flint, Michigan, 
was a passenger, and the Golden Eagle, 
whose pilot and navigator were Jack 
Frost and Gorpon Scorrt. 

Five ships failed to get away in the 
transpacific derby. The E/ Encanto, 
a home-built monoplane piloted by 
Lieut. Norman A. Gopparp of San 
Diego and navigated by Lieut. K. C. 
Hawkins, and the little 
orange and black mono- 
plane, the Pabco Flyer, Maj. 
Livincston Irvine of Berkeley, pilot, 
crashed to the ground when their wings 
were unable to lift the heavy cargoes of 
gasoline which had been put aboard. 
None of the aviators was injured. The 
Dallas Spirit, piloted by Capt. W. P. 
Erwin of Dallas, and the Oklahoma, 
with Bernett GrirrFin of Oklahoma City 
at the stick, got away nicely from the 
runway, but were forced by mechanical 
troubles to return to the field. The Air 
King with C. W. Parxuurst and R. C. 
Lowes, Jr., as pilot and navigator, 
respectively, was ruled out by the judges 
when it was declared by government 
experts that the ship could not carry 
enough fuel to last as far as Hawaii. 

Just before the Pacific air sweep- 
stakes attracted world-wide attention, 
two German ’planes failed in attempts to 
accomplish the east-west passage over the 
sicinie Atlantic. Both ’planes took 

See off in the teeth of storms, 

and fear for their safety 
was expressed by weather experts and 
aviators on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Europa, piloted by Cornexius 
Epzarp and navigated by Jouann 
Risticz, was first to turn back. Ascending 
from Dessau, Germany, the ’plane fought 
North Sea storms and fog in vain. The 
aviators swung homeward after five hours 
of difficult flying. 

The Bremen, with Pilots Herman 
KogruHLe and Friepricn Loose aboard, 
roared from the ground five 
minutes before the Europa, 
but returned to Dessau twenty-two hours 
later, after having reached Ireland. During 


AN 6.53.33 eastern daylight time, the 


Left 
Behind 


The Bremen 





What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


the flight the "plane was threatened by 
lightning and buffeted by wind and rain. 
Despite the elements the two aviators 
made heroic attempts to continue the 
flight and turned back only after strong 
winds had successively hurled the ship 
to great heights and driven it downward 
to dangerously low altitudes. 





The Week 


QA race across the Pacific. Dole 
air derby from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. (Germany sends out 
the first European contenders for 
transatlantic honors. But they 
are forced to turn back. JA 
captain of industry dies. Judge 
Gary and United States Steel. 
A publicity pioneer. {Political 
storm in Ireland. But President 
Cosgrave weathers it. And ad- 
journs the Dail. (Mr. Hoover 
sees tax-reduction possibilities. 
But Mr. Coolidge puts it up to 
Congress, and hopes the legislators 
will not indulge in a money- 
spending orgy. {A Sacco-Vanzetti 
juror’s house is bombed. But no 
one is seriously injured. Massa- 
chusetts’ Supreme Court hears 
final pleas for the defense. JRe- 
volution in Bolivia. Incas on 
the warpath. JA Nationalist 
leader resigns in China. {Admiral 
Jones has a word on disarmament. 











Only a few hours before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts was ready to sit 
in special session to hear pleadings 
of defense counsel for Sacco and Van- 

. ZETTI, a bomb exploded 

Reprisal under the home of Lewis 
McHarpy, juror in the Sacco-VANZETTI 
murder trial six years ago. The house was 
almost completely wrecked and glass was 
shattered in buildings over a wide radius 
in East Milton, Massachusetts. None of 
the five members of the McHarpy 
family who were sleeping when the blast 
occurred was seriously injured, however. 

In a letter to Mr. McHarpy, Governor 
Futter of Massachusetts declared he 
believed the former juror would “be 
reimbursed for the loss of his home.” 

The governor stated that 
yo “every right-thinking per- 

Comment son must be astounded to 

realize that it was possible in 
our community for a citizen who has 
served as a juryman and who has done 
his duty as he saw it to be penalized 








apparently for that reason alone by 
having his home blown up and the lives 
of himself and his loved ones put in 
danger.” 

On August 16 the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court heard arguments of 
defense counsel in a final attempt to save 
the convicted men from the electric chair. 

pid Summoned from their vaca- 
tions by Governor FuLLEr, 
Appeals four justices listened to 
Artuur D. Hutt, defense counsel, and 
Attorney-General Artuur K. Reapinc 
argue the defense contention of prejudice 
against Judge WessTER THAYER who 
presided at the Sacco-Vanzett1 trial 
and who has heard and denied eight 
motions for a new trial for the two men. 
On the basis of this contention the defense 
asked for a stay of execution and a 
revocation of the sentence. 

Judge Exvsert H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation and one of the most 
prominent men in American industry, died 

_, at his New York home early 
— in the morning of August 
15. He had been failing in 
health for a number of months and 
succumbed to chronic myocarditis. He 
was eighty years old. The career of Judge 
Gary was inevitably bound up in the 
Twentieth Century story of American 
industry. An exponent of big business 
mergers, he succeeded where others failed 
in satisfying the courts that large indus- 
trial combinations do not necessarily 
operate in restraint of trade. 

Born on an Illinois farm to parents of 
old New England stock, Judge Gary 
was educated in the public schools, 
Wheaton College, and at the University 

of Chicago. As a lawyer, 


gin he entered politics and 
poe was later elected circuit 


judge of Dupage County, 
Illinois. Later he practiced law in Chicago 
for twenty-five years, where he won 
eminence as a corporation counsel. As 
general counsel of the IIlinois Steel 
Company in 1899 he was in charge of the 
organization of the Federal Steel Com- 
pany, a merger of several corporations. 
In negotiating for this amalgamation he 
attracted the attention of J. P. Morean, 
the elder, who, having finaticed the 
combination, insisted that Judge Gary 
head the merger. After the Federal 
Company got under way Judge Gary’s 
vision compassed a great steel combina- 
tion, and he succeeded in convincing 


Morean of the wisdom of such a plan.. 


When Anprew CARNEGIE decided to 
retire from the: steel business.. GARY 


planned and Morcan financed the 
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United States Steel Corporation in Igor. 
The undertaking was the largest that 
the industrial world had ever known. 
Financiers were astounded when it was 
announced that the capital of the cor- 
poration would stand at $1,100,000,000 
with bonds to the extent of $304,000,000. 

Unlike most captains of industry 
Judge Gary never feared publicity. In fact, 
he was free with his statements to the 
press, and over the objections of his board 

of directors he initiated a 

oad plan whereby affairs of the 

company, including data 

on unfilled orders, profits, and surpluses, 

were regularly announced through the 
newspapers. 

By the narrow margin of one vote 
President Witi1am T. Coscrave’s Gov- 
ernment remains the power in the Irish 
Free State. On-a vote of censure against 

the Government on August 

ae ipo 16 the Laborites and sup- 
porters of the régime were 

tied with seventy-one votes each. The 
deciding ballot in favor of the Government 
was cast by the speaker of the Dail. 
The crisis was reached when Eamon DE 
Vaera and his forty-four recalcitrant 
adherents suddenly decided that they 
would take the oath of allegiance to the 
British crown necessary before one may 
be seated in the Dail. Having taken their 
places they immediately moved a vote 
of censure against the Government. 
Capt. Witt1am Repmonp, leader of 
national league deputies, announced that 
his party would vote against CosGRavE. 
Had all of his followers done so the 
Government would have been unseated. 
One, however, failed to cast a ballot and 
the tie resulted. President CoscRave 


immediately moved adjournment of the | 


Dail until October 11, which means that 
the reins of Government will remain in 
his hands, at least until then. The debate 
which preceded the voting was spirited 
but orderly. President Coscrave de- 
fended his administration with a short 
but pointed speech which ended with 
the bristling question: “Will the as- 
sassins feel easier if this motion 
passes?” 

On successive days Secretary Hoover 
and President Coo.ipce made public 
their respective views on the prospect of 
Federal tax reduction by the next 

Congress. On August 15 

paid, 0 Mr. Hoover, sojourning in 

Los Angeles, declared that 

despite seven great engineering problems 
contemplated by the Government, in- 
cluding flood control, development of the 
Colorado River, and waterways plans, 
taxes may be substantially reduced. 
None of the projects, according to the 
Secretary of Commerce, will necessitate 
large appropriations during the im- 
pending session and should not swallow 
up the surplus which now bulges the sides 
of Uncle Sam’s coffers. Mr. Hoover said 


that only about $30,000,000 annually will 
be required to carry out plans for Missis- 
sippi flood control and development of the 
Colorado. This, he said, “is a relatively 
small sum... and will in no way 
offset the tax-reduction plan proposed by 
Secretary MELLon.” 

On the following day President Coot- 
IDGE put the problem of tax reduction 
squarely up to Congress, and his remarks 
concerning the flair of Congress for 

spending money were not 

p - v altogether complimentary. 

iat * Tax reduction, according to 

the President, will be pos- 

sible only if Congress holds appropriations 

within the budget and does not indulge in 

a riot of spending. He vouchsafed the 

opinion that a surplus would be available 

next year and that if tax revisions were 

left in his hands he could effect a satis- 
factory reduction. 

The President advised that Congress 
hold itself to necessities. He recom- 
mended reasonable appropriations for 
Mississippi flood control and farm relief, 

ren a said rey about the 

ecessary Colorado River. Mr. Coot- 
Expenditures ce is reported to have 
exhibited an anxious attitude toward 
proposals of some members of Congress 
that the United States should quickly 
build a Navy equal in strength to that 
of Great Britain. An expansion of the 
five-year aviation program authorized in 
the 1925-1926 session will not be ap- 
proved by the Administration, according 
to the President. 

After several weeks of outward lull 
in China, a change seems imminént with 
the sudden retirement of Marshal 
Cuianc Kar-sHek, thirty-nine-year-old 

: military leader of the Na- 

Nanking’s tionalist forces, whose res- 

Leader ° ° 

Resigns gnation was tendered on 
August 8 and announced 
six days later. With his withdrawal is 
seen the end of the Nanking Govern- 
ment which was set up by Cuiane 
shortly after the capture of Shanghai. 
Civil leaders of the Nationalist cause, 
quartered at Hankow, had taken on too 
much of a Communist tinge to suit the 
ideas of Cu1anc Kal-sHeEk, and he forth- 
with repudiated them, making Nanking, 
just up the river from Shanghai, his 
capital. Since those exciting days of 
last spring, there have been many moves 
and countermoves.: FeEnc Yvu-HSIANG, 
the “Christian general,” stepped into the 
picture as head of the Hankow Govern- 
ment’s military arm, but after a brief 
period, he gained the upper hand there 
and ordered out the Reds. Subsequently, 
it was reported that he and CxIAnc 
Kat-sHEk had reached an agreement and 
would drive north upon Peking with their 
respective armies. CHIANG actually en- 
tered vigorously upon his offensive. FENG, 
playing a waiting game, seems to have 


aided him only half-heartedly, if at all. 


In any case, the Northern drive was a 
failure, and there has been a lull in the 
fighting for some time. 

The stage of the world’s latest revolu- 
tion is in Bolivia, where 80,000 Incas 
have taken to the warpath. Reports from 
La Paz, capital of this South American 
i republic, declare that the 

ae depredations of the Indians 

have terrorized residents of 
interior states for several days and that 
the uprising is spreading rapidly through- 
out the country. Hundreds of white 
owners of haciendas have fled their lands 
for the safer havens of | population 
centers. A whole division of the Bolivian 
army has been mobilized to quell the 
revolt. E/ Pais, official organ of the 
Government, charges that the revolution 
was instituted by Bolsheviki, who stirred 
up racial hatred among the Incas. 

The revolt is particularly dangerous, 
according to South American dispatches, 
because the whites are in the minority. 
Fears have -_ voiced by officials that if 

the uprising should reach 

Fears of the 7, Paz magpie assume 

the proportions of a catas- 
trophe. One alleged Communist has been 
arrested on a charge of inciting the 
Indians to riot. Many white persons have 
been slain and their homes burned by 
the Indians, who are said to be intent on 
destroying every vestige of white civiliza- 
tion. Latest reports say that the Indians 
are acquiring firearms to replace the 
primitive bludgeons and slingshots with 
which many of them were armed when 
the revolt began. 

Returning to the United States from 
the Geneva naval limitations conference, 
Rear Admiral Hitary P. Jones declared 
that the United States should maintain a 

-_ Navy adequate to protect 

Cee OF sag foreign caihnever-ent a 
substantial merchant marine capable of 
use as an auxiliary in time of war. The 
admiral said that Great Britain was 
justified in demanding a navy strong 
enough and large enough to “ protect her 
bread line.” “When they went still 
further,” he added, “and talked of the 
wide-flung coast line of the British Empire, 


then I told them that was protecting . 


trade and commerce, and the United 
States had her far-off interests to guard, 
also.” The admiral voiced the con- 
viction that no “tangible results will be 
obtained by these limitations of arms 
parleys.” He charged that “when the 
, pacifists start clamoring for 
Big omy disarmament to pereline war 
the manufacturers of arms 
immediately begin to receive large orders 
and make a lot of money. No Government 
will scrap good material in the future, 
whether it is warships or guns. I know 
of one big arms factory that owes the 
commencement of its prosperity to the 
holding of the first peace conference at 
The Hague.” 
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The Editor Steps Down 


EVEN years have seen the gradual 
S heaping of fuel upon the legal fires 

which have been endeavoring — so 
far in vain — to consume two supposed 
murderers. It looks at last as though the 
law was having its innings. But it is 
safe to say that many more than seven 
years will elapse before the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case will be ruled out of draw- 
ing-room conversations, let alone be 
forgotten. And every day the desperate 
struggle continues must add at least a 
year to the eventual life of the discus- 
sion. Just at the present moment the 
controversy is at its height; everyone 
has an opinion, and everyone is willing 
to express it. Here is one which strikes 
us as particularly interesting from a 
correspondent in Bremen, Maine: 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial comment on “The Gov- 
ernor’s Verdict” inspires a protest. I am 
“more interested in the sanctity of the 
courts” than in the fate of any anarchists 
or the reputation of any officeholder. A 
paymaster was murdered and robbed in 
broad daylight in the sight of several 
persons. Two men were eventually ar- 
rested, charged with the crime, and found 
guilty. All this happened six years or 
more ago. These men have been in custody 
during that time. The task of convincing 
the world that the practice and procedure 
used and the persons identified with the 
arrest and conviction of these two men 
were faultless and blameless has been 
undertaken, The task is hopelessly im- 
possible. No one can-review the case and 
believe that honesty, fairness, and effi- 
ciency could have left such an uncertainty 
as still exists and always will exist. 
qSix years! There is a good reason why 
actions at law cannot be maintained if 
commenced more than six years after the 
cause of the action occurred. Every in- 
telligent citizen knows why a statute of 
limitations is a necessity in any civilized 
state. Yet the mummery of solemnly 
retrying this case more than six years 
after the events which government officials 
could not reconstruct and prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt has resulted in two more 
verdicts against the accused men. And 

_Tue INDEPENDENT accepts the results of 
these belated if not outlawed verdicts even 
after refusing to accept the same verdict 
when the events were fresh in the memory 
of witnesses — before opinion had hard- 
ened into purpose. 

{Personally I am not interested in saving 
the lives of these two men, but I yearn 
for confidence in and respect for the courts. 
I am disappointed that Governor Fuller 
did not utilize an exceptional opportunity 
to launch a movement for verdicts not 
actively inconsistent with “abstract jus- 
tice,” instead of attempting to retry a 
case already more than six years old, 

Ratpx W. Bagtietr. 


ERHAPS a reasonable objection 

to “A Protest from the Big 
Congregation,” which was published in 
our issue of August 6, is this one from a 
reader in Essex, Massachusetts, which 
needs no additional comment. 


Dear Sir: 

Why should Emily Newell Blair “take 
time from a busy life” and four pages of 
Tue INDEPENDENT to tell us that she and 
her husband have quit the church and 
that she is weary of the controversy 
between the Sinclair Lewises and the H. 
L. Menckens on. the one side and. the 
Billy Sundays and the John Roach 
Stratons on the other? There are millions 
of people in the “big congregation” who 
keep their faith in God and who look 
upon the church as the greatest instru- 
mentality for the uplift of society, but 
who do not bother their heads over the 
wordy wrangling of the Menckens and the 
Stratons — or even care to read “Elmer 
Gantry.” 
Newron B. Hosart. 





UST for the sake of keeping a worthy 
and venerable cat from dying, we 
take much pleasure in publishing a 
letter from the editor of the North 
American Register of Chicago. It concerns 
the controversy which arose not long ago 
over a slightly rash statement in one of 
our editorials juggling the geographical 
position of the Mohave Desert. We 
sincerely trust that at least a modicum 
of truth has now been arrived at. 


Dear Sir: 

On page 167 of your issue for August 13 
you print a letter from a correspondent in 
Globe, Arizona, who takes you to task for 
what he regards as New England inac- 
curacy concerning matters Western. He 
states that the Mohave Desert is in Los 
Angeles County, California, “just a short 
distance from Angelus Temple.” Since 
when is a New England editor less likely 
to be correct about such a matter than a 
resident of Arizona? If one will submit 
the question to a good map he will find 
that well over ninety-five per cent of the 
Mohave Desert lies in San Bernardino 
and Riverside Counties, California, and 

_that part of the remaining five per cent is 
in the northeast corner of Los Angeles 
County. Thus the Mohave is “in” Los 
Angeles County, but in rather a small way. 
Your readers should not be misled by the 
statement that it is but a “short distance” 
from Angelus Temple. Driving from Los 
Angeles about the shortest distance to the 
Mohave Desert is sixty miles if one goes by 
way of what may be called an all-Los 
Angeles-County route. This would bring 
one to the neighborhood of Palmdale. 
By driving from Los Angeles through the 
city of San Bernardino one can reach the 
Mohave in about seventy or seventy-five 
miles, finding himself on the desert a few 


miles south of Victorville, in San Ber- 
nardino County. Of course sixty or seventy 
miles out there is a “short distance,” as 
Far Westerners speak of distance. Having 
traveled those particular roads dozens of 
times, I chance to know whereof I speak. 
More power to you, and “may your 
shadow never grow less!” 
C. W. Suumway, 





TRICTLY ex sancto we wish to call 
particular attention to the article in 
this issue by Miss Elizabeth Dickens, 
“They Ain’t Done Right by Our Nell,” 
and to suggest that there is a great deal 
more in it than perhaps meets the eye. 
With a fine air of legerdemain Miss 
Dickens produces her arguments as she 
might rabbits from a hat, apparently 
considering them part of the act and of 
no further import. But we think she 
means every word she says, and with 
reason. The subject of the modern girl 
and her rearing has been argued this 
way and that to such an extent and by 
those so qualified that we hesitate to join, 
but we commend the battle to our 
readers with all sincerity. There must be 
fresh evidence to uucover. 

And while we are about it, what about 
our sons? What has become of the wood- 
shed as a family accessory? How many of 
our boys spend their summers between 
layers of the educational sandwich ap- 
prenticed to some merchant or manu- 
facturer? Where, to come to the point, 
is the youth of yesteryear? 


They Ain’t Done Right 
_by Our Nell 


(Continued from page 210) 


To me there is a ray of light in every 
new masculine boast that the most skilled 
chefs are of the male persuasion. I am 
glad. I speed them on their way. And may 
their tribe increase! And it cheers me, too, 
every time I watch nearsighted old Mr. 
Cox, my grocer, puttering about his or- 
derly shelves. I think how much satis- 
faction he could derive from bringing 
order to the chaos that is my clothes 
closet. And I hope that he has many 
brothers in spirit. Perhaps they offer a 
solution. 

Then, too, there always will be a con- 
siderable number of women to whom the 
unvarying trivialities of domesticity are 
as grateful as they might be to many men. 

In the meantime, why worry? Melissa 
is in the kitchen. Dour-faced, middle- 
aged Melissa. And I am earning enough 
to pay her wages. That, if not a solution, 
is a good working compromise — for me. 
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Just what it is for Melissa F cannot say. 
She is efficient, heaven knows. Domestic 
routine has been drilled into her as though 
it were a multiplication table. Middle- 
aged, efficient, hopeless-eyed Melissa. 
Her mother, I suspect, trained her to be a 
home maker. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S 
SPECIAL FALL 
BOOK NUMBER 


Is scheduled for September 24 


This number will present a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the most recent printings. It will be 
more than a break in the routine of publishing 
a distinguished journal —it will be an order list 
for libraries, schools, colleges, societies, and in- 
dividuals throughout the country. 

The leading Publishers and Book Dealers will 
be represented in this number. They appreciate 
THE INDEPENDENT’S concentrated market of 
book buyers. 

SPACE IS LIMITED AND RESERVATIONS 
WILL BE ENTERED IN THE ORDER OF 
THEIR RECEIPT 
Rates 


1 page, $90; 1 column, $30; 1 inch, $3.22 


| Shelburne : 














Atlantic City> 


mage 4 Facing the Sea 
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Orchestra of soloists of inter- 
national eppasion, . bes onions 


Pifvilopes of all Golf Clube. 
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SALEM WILLOWS, MASS. 


Swenbeck’s Park Cafe 


FAMOUS SHORE DINNERS 


BROILED LOBSTER _ FRIED LOBSTER 
STEAKS AND SALADS 


The only Restaurant at Salem Willows 
serving STEAMED CLAMS 
Mr. Swenbeck a former chef at Marston's, 
1070 Street, Boston 
Free PARKING TELEPmons SaLem 52052 





SHATTUCK INN “x” 


Ab tho Seehof Donadnach 3A ountain. The best at meder- 
00 airy rooms. 50 with beth, 30 open Rreplooes. 
library. Sadd le horses, mountain 


ity. 
Biscerisity, levator A resort. 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by special 


talogues. Ni Gen 5033 titles, 
brice 10c; No. 165, Fine Arts, 1679 titles, — bows 167, 
General ‘Literature, ad titles, free; No. 168, Rare 
Americana, 809 pp., 2463 titles, illus., poy Soe: No. 
169, Autographs, Bar titles, free. 
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. A Life for a Life 


(Continued from page 202) 


has ever been produced save the usual 
life imprisonment. And after all, this is the 
ultimate issue ‘of the whole proposition: 
Ts life imprisonment an effective substitute 
for capital punishment? “Life imprison- 
ment,” say some opponents of capital 
punishment, “is more terrible than 
murder. Prisoners fear it more.” Indeed, 
all opponents of the death penalty must 
tacitly assume this position whether they 
will or no — for there is no other ground 
upon which to stand. Let us test the 
strength of that assertion. If criminals 
actually fear life imprisonment more than 
the death penalty, why does a rigid enact- 
ment of the death penalty as inflicted in 
Canada and England cut their murder 
rate below that of other countries where 
there is no death penalty, or where — as in 
the United States — the penalty is not 
rigidly inflicted? But of course Mr. Dar- 
row says that statistics mean nothing. 
And since the overwhelming weight of this 
evidence compels some answer, I suppose 
that this retort extraordinary is about as 
good as can be made. But why, if life im- 
prisonment is more feared than death, 
were hundreds of thousands of dollars 
spent to save Loeb and Leopold from 
death after they had pleaded guilty and 
when the only other alternative was life 
imprisonment? And why are governors 
annually besieged by lawyers and rela- 
tives of convicted murderers to commute 
ath sentences to life imprisonment? 

The cold fact is that death, not life 
imprisonment, is the greater deterrent to 
murder. The desire for life is rooted in the 
biological law of self-preservation and as 
deep-seated as life itself, whereas the fear 
of life imprisonment is a newer, weaker 
fear acquired with the veneer of civiliza- 
tion. After all, why should murderers fear 
life imprisonment when it means nothing 
to a genial pardoning board or a hearty 
well-met governor? By a stroke of the pen 
a murderer who has snuffed out the life of 
a law-abiding citizen, who was caught only 
through high risk by officials of the law, 
who was convicted only after an expen- 
sive trial, is turned loose to_prey once 
more upon his fellow men. The big- 
hearted Cole Blease released 3,165 crim- 
inals, including over a hundred murderers, 
during his term as governor of South 
Carolina; the womanly heart of “Ma” 
Ferguson led her to liberate 3,500 crim- 
inals in the Lone Star State; while the 
pardoning career of Len Small of Illinois 
is still in its prime. As yet the State of 
Ohio holds the record of having her aver- 
age life sentence amount to seven and 
one half years. 

Capital punishment at least guarantees 
an unpardonable murderer, but life im- 
prisonment has become a jolly legal farce 
which might well be entitled “The 
Comedy of Errors.” 


RUMFORD PRESS 
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| Capital for Sale! 


E capital we are offering 
will never depreciate in value, 
nor: pass a dividend. It can 

be purchased cheaply. 

Capital for the education of your 
children, for your own freedom a 
independence in old age, 
creation of an estate for-yourself and 
your heirs—that~is what modern 
life insurance is. The name of this 

\yeapital is “endowment insurance.” 


(\ We have an interesting book- 
let on this point, ‘‘Estate Cre- 
ation: Through Life Insurance.” 
Your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send youa copy, 
or one can be obtained by 
writing to Inquiry Bureau, . 
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GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


A co-educational school of highest standards. Prepa- 
ration for all colleges. Special Schools of Music, Oratory, 
Commerce. Home Economic Instruction Free, All 
school activities. Near Rochester. Moderate yearly 
rates. 96th year begins September 14,1927. Write: 


DR. FRANK MACDANIEL 


Lima Box 75 New York 





A Handbook and Guidebook for Parents’ 


PRIVATE SCHOIS ee 


Dessiignse i 
TO PARENTS. Experienced staff 


vice peben poe TE | 
Information and advice by letter without charge Write full 


PORTER SARGENT 11 Beacon St Boston] 
“THE MISSES PATTERSON'S RESIDENCE 


A private home for girl students and youns women, 
Coperinnity for music students 


336 W. 89th Street, N. Y. C. 








summer rates 
Schuyler 10167 





| TORRIELD 


Health and Happiness achieve fine results in 
the classroom. Large estate. Altitude 1,100 feet. 


EARLE EVERETT SARCKA 
Box I 


Litchfield Connecticut 


MRS. BURT’S SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots, 1-12 yre. 
Guard the years when impressions are made. 
Specialized care and thorough training up to 8th 
ade. Tel: i: Peekskill 1139. 
20 Constant A Peekskill, N. Y. 


ABBONSFORD SC SCHOOL 


Beosding and Day School 


MM. CAVANAUGH, Prinaipal 
2201 Suaneaecebte ington, D. C. 


THE DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


608 TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Providence Rhode Island 














Books by Mail 


Hundreds of INDEPENDENT subscribers have learned the advantages 
of placing their book orders through a central agency, organized for 
quick and efficient service. To those who live at a distance from the 
larger bookstores, the convenience of THz INDEPENDENT's sefvice is 


especially attractive. 


The Independent Book Service is equipped to forward any book in 
print, promptly upon réceipt of your order. For your greater con- 
venience, a charge account will be opened at once for any subscriber 
to Tue INDEPENDENT. Free monthily lists of new books are sent to 
interested readers. 








The following books recommended by THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S staff reviewers are available through 
the Book Service at regular bookstore prices. 





Black April. | By Julia Peterkin. $2.50 4 The Rise of American Civilization. 


Bread and Fire. 
By Charles R. Walker. $2.50 
Disraeli. By D. L. Murray. $4.00 
A Good Woman. By Louis Bromfield. $2.50 
The Honorable Picnic. 
By Thomas Raucat. $2.50 
The Last Salon: Anatole France and 
His Muse. 
: By Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. $3.50 
Marching On. By James Boyd. $2.50 
Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. 
By Sylvia Townsend Warner. $2.00 
Open House. By J. B. Priestley. $2.50 
Pretty Creatures. 
By William Gerhardi. $2.00 
Red Pants. By John W. Thomason. $2.50 
Revolt in the Desert. 


By. Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 


$12.50 
The Road to Rome. 
By Robert E. Sherwood. $1.75 


The Road to Xanadu. 
By John Livingston Lowes. $6.00 


Studies in the Contemporary Theatre. 
By John Palmer. $2.75 


The Tapestry. By J. D. Beresford. $2.50 


Trader Horn: Being the Life and Works 
of Alfred Aloysius Horn. $4.00 


Trumpets of Jubilee. 
By Constance Mayfield Rourke. $5.00 


The White and Gold Lady. 
By Foxhall Daingerfield. $2.00 


Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton. $2.50 





By T. E. Lawrence. $3.00 y Zelda Marsh. By Charles G. Norris. $2.50 


THE INDEPENDENT BOOK SERVICE, 10 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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